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“Right-DRESS!” 


A MANUAL OF 


SIMPLE DRILL REGULATIONS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By FREDERICK J. REILLY 


HE Syllabus in |; ] 

Physical Training 
for the Public Schools 
of New York (Septem- 
ber, 1908), says: 

“All marching and 
and facing used in as- 
semblies, dismissals, 
changing classrooms, 
etc., shall be in accord- 
ance with the United 
States Army regula- 
tions. Ts 

The editor has essay- 
ed to compile from the 
complex and technical 
army manual a set of 
regulations suitable for 
use in Public Schools. 
The aim of this manua! 





is not to seek the in- 
troduction of military | 
drill as such in our 
schools, but to make 
use of the best features } 
of the military drill for 
effective physical train- 
ing. 


Cloth Price, cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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WITH 
LESSON PLANS 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B. S. 
Professor of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Illustrated 398 Pages Red Cloth Price, $1.25 


The best of stories and poems, classical, varied, in- 
spiring, instructive, to the number of one hundred and 
more. 

They cover the wide range of wonder stories, fairy 
stories, poems, myths, legends, stories of knights, stories 
of our country, Bible stories, stories that have inspired 
painters and poets, stories miscellaneous, and method in 
picture study. 


THE LESSON PLANS 
following the stories and poems are, says Professor Col- 
grave of Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, lowa, 
‘‘BRIMFUL OF INTERESTING, PRACTICAL, EFFECTIVE 
HELPS FOR THE TEACHER, so plain and specific that 


none need fail in applying them.” 





As this is mainly a teachers’ desk -book, sample 
copies can be sent only upon receipt of price, with the 
understanding, that if not found satisfactory the amount 
paid will be refunded upon return of the book within 
thirty days. 
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ONE CENT EAC 


Assorted as desired. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 x 34. 
Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 13 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing 
8 for $5.50. Size, including margin, 22x28. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 
1,000 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and 
a colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


for 25 or more. 
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GOLD MEDALS 





Size 54 x 8. 


Size 7x 9. 
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First Grade 
No. 2. Atsop’s FABLES. 


Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Atsor’s FABLEs. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs, Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDS. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 
No. 7. LitrLE RED Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. BIRD FRIENDS. 

_ Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 185. ROBINSON CRUSOE. ParT I. 

In simple form for second grade children. 


Large, clear type. 


The 


story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. RopinsON CRusok. Part II. 
No. 187. Ropinson Crusoe. Part III. 
No. 188. RoBINSON CRUSOE. ParT IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton,S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 

—R. L. Stevenson 


2 READINGS FOR SPRING 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS EACH. 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 
: The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALEs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 9. THE SToRY OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Story oF COLUMBUS. 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN, 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN, 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. Ett WHITNEY. 
No. 60. EDISON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. MorsE. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALCOTT. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 

No. 70. STEPHENSON. 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. FIELD. 
No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education. 


No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
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FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 

In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA PARTY. 

_ Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 

tains words and music of two songs, “‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘*‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.”’ 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss In Boots, 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is th 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 

Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. 101. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. III. 

Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 

Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


No. 22. THE GOLDEN Toucs. 

Taken from the “‘ Wonder Book.”” To those who are 
not familiar with the “‘Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


No. 82. Story oF HoLMEs. 

No. 83. Story oF LA SALLE. 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW. 

No. go. De Soro. 

No. o1. MARQUETTE. 

No. 98. BOONE. 

No. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


99.- 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit CARSON. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 
Containing the following selections from Longfel- 
ow’s writings: The Village Blacksmith, The Old Cleck 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Oren 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, The 
Reaper and the Flowers. Afternoon in February, The 


Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 
No. 193. JOAN OF ARC. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E,17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BCSTON 


16 Trinity Avenue 


717 Market Street 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cummings’s Nature Study 
For Primary Grades 


Price, $1.00 


§ A manual for all primary teachers. 


| 4 Equally suited for both city and country schools. 


4 Entirely fitted for use throughout the United States. 
4 Simplifies the work of the teacher. 
4 Outlinés definite lessons for each year. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 


A New Series of Arithmetics 


BY 


J. W. A. YOUNG, Assistant Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathematics, 
Chicago University, and 


L. L. JACKSON, former Head of Department of Mathematics, State 
Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

The purpose of this Series is to furnish the teacher 

a text-book which contains only safe and tried methods. 

These books recognize only such phases of the modern 


§| Covers the whole field of the child’s environment, and | [| ------------: eaeeng of. See ae 


‘ ‘ : have become standard — :°°°""**"***- 
is not confined to biology. SANE ‘ those which the tests of ‘ 


4 Affords 4 guide in the study and investigation of the S the last decade have shown | UDERN 
phenomena of nature seen in common things. ce ‘ worthy to endure. They : 

| The lessons are based upon a simple experiment or strike the Golden Mean  ~~— 
ixpon some previous observation, experience, or between Cultural Arithmetic and Formal Arithmetic. 
knowledge, and developed in a logical way. They employ modern Educational principles, and at the 

| They are carefully graded, the topics for each year same time make the instruction conform to the average 


being selected with care and tested by experience. conditions and necessary practice of the school-room. 
4] The teacher easily develops the outline lessons with- 


out other help, is made familiar with the principles TWO BOOK SERIES 














that underlie the work, and is provided with many PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth Lae ie) ee 

suggestions as to methods and devices for carrying GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth= = = — 55¢c 
+ THREE BOOK SERIES 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth = = = = 35c¢ 

WRITE FOR SPECIMEN PAGE CIRCULAR INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Cloth = = = 40c 

ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, Cloth = = = = 40c 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY OEE eon 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston NEW YORK CHICAGO 























FINGER PLAY READER 


By JOHN W. DAVIS 


District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


and FANNY JULIEN 
First-year Teacher, Public School 8, The Bronx, New York City 


This Reader is unique in plan and content. The finger plays and games of the kindergarten are 
made the basis of exceptionally interesting reading lessons for beginners. Action lessons, dramatization, 
rote songs, vocabulary building, nature lessons, and gems of children’s literature, make a combination of 
resources not before so aptly presented. Short lines, clear type, charming illustrations, and substantial 
binding are worthy of note. The Teachers’ Edition gives in immediate connection with each lesson 
the phonic basis and drill together with the method by which the desired results may be secured. 


Pupils’ Edition—Part I., 134 pages, 35 cts. Teachers’ Edition—Part I., 200 pages, 50 cts. 


Part II., 134 pages, 35 cts. Part II., 192 pages, 50 cts 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY - Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








i FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
=) STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


By SAMUEL FALLOWS, LL.D. 


JUST THE BOOK YOU NEED TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E, 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 16 Trinity Avenue 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Speakers 


NuMBER 5 


As Seen from the Inside VI 
ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


Time Lunch Time. Place Lunch Room in School 26. 
Miss Crocker and Miss Leigh. 

‘Did you know that I went out to the lake to spend Sun- 
day?” said a familiar voice that had in it an added sweet- 
ness and vigor — something cool and refreshing like the 
touch of leaves on the face in the woods at night. 

““No, I didn’t know it,” answered another familiar voice, 
“but you look it. I was wondering what hidden manna 
you had had toeat. Tell me about it.” " 

‘Well, I supposed we should have some returns from those 
cards we sent to warn the parents whose children are not 
likely to be promoted, but I hoped to finish last week with- 
out them. Alas for hope! Three mothers came to see me 
and all and some told me they had thought for a long time 
that I didn’t like their particular children and now they knew 
they had not been mistaken. One of them said that the very 
first mark in spelling her little girl had in my room showed 
that I didn’t like the child. Another said, ‘You can’t bear the 
sight of my child. That’s why you are keeping her in your 
room another term. Thank Heaven, the rule of the Board 
won’t let you keep her there to go over the work a third 
time, even if you can’t bear the sight of her!’ Mentally, 
I said, ‘Thank Heaven,’ too —not that there is anything 
unpleasant about the little girl, she’s a pleasant enough 
child, and she and I are good friends; but she is not exactly 
clever, and her mother set the date of her birth back and put 
her into school when she wasn’t five. Poor youngster, she 
is worried and harassed all the time by her mother’s urging. 
Instead of playing out of-doors all the time outside of school 
hours, she is drilled morning, noon, and night in spelling 
and number and she has to practice her writing every day 
after dinner. By this means and by keeping after the teach- 
ers, her“mother has kept her dangling along at the remote 
end of her class and she has never missed a promotion. But 
the time has come when the work is too difficult, and there 
is nothing for her but to go over it until she is just where she 
would have been if she had waited till she was six to enter. 

‘“‘On Friday evening when I had finished these interviews 
and seen the last part of the three righteously indignant 
backs, I felt so weary that it didn’t seem possible that I could 
have grown so tired in one life time, and so I just made 
up my mind to leave everything, and go out to the lake. You 
know I have had a standing invitation there for any number 
of years. 

“Tt was about eight when I arrived, and as soon as I had 
eaten some lunch I went to bed, up under the roof. My 
friends have resisted the new styles in summer cottages, and 
keep to their original idea. So there was nothing to divide 
me from the odorous summer night but shingles and a plank 
wall. Sometime toward morning I woke up gently, and 
lay in soft content with all the weariness gone. The whole 
universe throbbed with a boundless silence, and I seemed 
to see the blue green of the summer sky, spangled with the 
softly luminous stars. 

“But I must talk no more, for you must goon with the 
reading.” 

“Well, then, I may as well tell you now about the sound 
work, which as I told you, was the same everywhere. Al- 








214 


most as soon as the children come into school, the sound 
work begins in the way of a game. Only after the children 
‘ave learned to name any word that is sounded for them, is 
‘le connection between the elementary sounds and the letters 
\. hich represent them made. The teacher makes up any 
ttle story that happens to suit her fancy at the moment. As 
-he tells the story, she pronounces some of the words slowly, 
: nd lets the children tell her what they are. She separates 


ihe sounds only a little at first, and increases the separation - 


:$ the children become apt in detecting the words. This 
is one of the stories I heard. ‘I have a little dog at home.’ 
‘Then the children told the teacher what she had at home. 
‘ he continued, ‘He is a little b-l-a-ck dog,’ and they told 
her the color of the dog. ‘He 1-i-k-e-s me. I f-ee-d him. 
‘fe r-u-n-s to m-ee-t me. He ju-m-p-s and b-a-r-k-s. He 
| i-ck-s my hands. He is a d-e-a-r little dog.’ Shortly she 
«mits the stories and simply sounds the words in order to 
save time and get in as much drill as possible, separating the 
words more and more into elementary sounds. In this she 
‘toes not confine herself to the words learned in the reading 
‘esson, but uses any in the children’s spoken vocabulary. 
his is done at a time apart from the reading lesson. 

“In the meantime the children are learning to read thoughts, 
‘o image that which is set forth by the words and not the 
merely visible and audible forms of the words themselves. 
‘hey learn the words very rapidly, but the words as they 
ite bound together in sentences are to them, unconsciously 
of course, just what they are to us— magic windows through 
which to look and see fair scenes spread out*to’view.- - - 

“No sound work intrudes upon the reading at first. In 
1 very short time the children learn to name any word that is 
sounded for them, and even to sound words:by ear themselves. 
[hen the teacher begins to put the letters on the board and 
‘o give the children the sounds in connection with them. 
Chis delights the children, for you know how fond they are 
of gibberish. Here is the whole table of sounds, but they 
ire not all given in the 1B. 


stphf 00 €e 00 §.ch wy sh th ch th 
aéidsa a ng ing y & 6 u wh 
Imnornck c ou ow oj g y er or ir ur 
-bdg ouoioyvxzq 

As16 ai ea igh 


(a is omitted because it occurs seldom.) 


“The first teacher does all that she can effectively, and this 
‘aries with the ability of the children. Then the next teacher 
nvestigates the attainment and begins where it ends. In 
‘he 1B room I visited for sound work, the pupils had made 
vonsiderable progress. As soon as they learned the first 
troup of breath sounds and a, the teacher began to make 
words. She put all the words that could be made of these 
sounds on the board, except those that are not commonly 
a children’s spoken vocabulary. Al! such uncommon 
‘ords were omitted because if they areJincluded, the chil- 
‘ren soon begin to offer meaningless syllables as words. 

“Here are the words that were made first: 


sat sap 
pat tap 
fat hat 


“The training the children had had in naming words that 
were sounded for them, enabled them to pronounce these 
» ords readily when they heard themselves making the sounds. 
\ttention was constantly called to the use that could be made 
.£ the process as soon as it was mastered and every small 
yain anybody made was pointed out and praised. This 
made the little people pay very good attention, and work 

ery hard, and their progress toward independence in word- 
setting was very rapid. 

“Before any more consonants were given the other short 
\owels were presented and put into words as the short a was. 
(‘his was done partly to Jet the children see at once the object 
in learning the elementary sounds, which is a rather artificial 
: rocess, and to give them time, which is an’essential element, 
i» learn the blending of the sounds. This last is readily 
lvarned by some children, but others find it difficult. The 
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teacher found it necessary to work individually with some 
children on this point. 

“T went into some of the 1 A and 2 B rooms, too. 
the children were already passing beyond the need of the 


There 


diacritical marks. Very early they ceased to need to have 
the silent e at the end of a word marked. This is spontane. 
eous, and the teacher watched for it in order not to continue 
the use of the mark till the children come to be dependent 
upon it. In such a word as many, for example, she merely 
marked the a and left the y unmarked. Ina 2B room I saw 
the following list of words given without marks: moon, 
brook, flood, floor. The children tried all the sounds of oo 
they knew, until they made a word they knew. Thus, they 
were constantly compelled to use their judgment. They 
sounded the word visibly, and even slightly audibly and lis- 
tened to what the sound given to the oo would make of it, 
rejecting it if it sounded unfamiliar. This came from their 
never having had any unfamiliar words, merely to bring 
in certain sounds. The system assumes that if a word has 
to be dragged in to give a sound, there is no necessity for the 
sound. This attitude grows out of the fact that the sound 
work was recognized as being subservient to the reading, a 
thing to be learned to whatever extent it will be helpful 
in the reading, and not as an end in itself. 

“Exercises in adding d, ed, y, n, my, ly, ing, etc., were 
given, resulting in such lists of words as the following: 


rain rained sun sunny fly flying 

like liked fun funny try trying 

bake _ baked rain raining eat eating 

want wanted wind windy sleep _ sleeping 
etc. etc. etc. 


“No particular attention was paid to the difference in such 
words as rained and wanted. And they were pronounced 
readily enough. The children were always thinking of the 
word as a word and not as a mere combination of known 
sounds, so they were quick to recognize it, just as one gets 
a word from context. Lists of words from new reading 
lessons were given as sound drills, and then they were usually 
recognized at sight in the reading recitation. 

“No sooner had the children learned words and elementary 
sounds enough, than they were set to studying their reading 
lessons for a few minutes at a time, and the amount they 
could make out of a new reading lesson before the teacher 
took a hand, was astonishing. 

“As an aidin studying the teacher wrote the new words and 
the doubtful old words on the board in syllables and with 
all the diacritical marks necessary in pronouncing them. 
You know how often it is necessary for a grownup to go to 
a dictionary when he is reading something new and diffi- 
cult, to get the pronunciation of a word. Well this list on the 
board is a dictionary for the children to use in the same way. 
When they come to a word they can’t pronounce as it is in 
the book, they look it out on the board, and are usually 
able to pronounce it as it is there. It doesn’t lead to too 
much dependence on such aid: The children are as un- 
willing to take the trouble of looking for the word in the list as 
we are to look a word up in the dictionary, unless it is neces- 
sary. They only help themselves in case of need, when they 
would have to go on without knowing the word. This seemed 
to me one of the best points I saw. : 

“When did you come in from the lake?” 

“Only to-day. It is the radiance of my morning visions 
that you saw in my face. I had to drive two miles across 
the country before the birds were out of bed. I didn’t know 
there were so many kinds of birds about here. 

“When I faced the school this morning, the children’s 
eyes all brightened and their lips curved like rose petals. I 
didn’t know the school could have such an aggregation of 
dimples. Poor little exiles, I wish I could take them all 
back to their inheritance in the Kingdom of Out-of-Doors, 
for a little while at least. When I look out on these streets, 
I realize the truth of what William Morris says about the 
disgraceful contrast between the streets where men have their 
dwellings and the fields where the beasts live. 

“This sounds pessimistic for you,” said Miss Leigh. 

“Tt does, sure enough,” laughed the refreshing voice 
in its most refreshing key, “but I don’t mean it so. Pessi- 
mism is the last thing to be induced by a visit to the lake,” 
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school-room. Caterpillars will form their chrysalides and 
emerge with wings almost as well indoors as out. The chry- 
salides should be kept cold and moist to prevent the growing 
wings from getting too dry, and should never be placed in the 
sunshine. Butterflies hatched indoors are perfectly fearless 
and will light upon the hand for a sip of honey or syrup. 

Once I had some silk-worm cocoons given me by a lady 
who knew my fondness for such things. We could feel the 
cocoons vibrate with life as the moths tried to make their way 
out through the closely woven silk. It was wonderful to 
hold the cocoon in the hand and feel the living creature inside! 
Silk-worm moths do not fly about, but begin very soon to lay 
their eggs. These look like pearls and are laid in regular 
rows at the rate of about twenty a minute. The fertilized eggs 
turn a dark brown, and I hoped to have some little silk-worms; 
but alas! that mouse from the dressing-room ate all the eggs 
and also caught one of my pet butterflies and left nothing but 
the wings to tell the tale. 

When animal life fails there remains the sprouting seed and 
bulb to keep up the interest; the seeds upon wet cotton or 
blotters, or in sawdust or earth, and the bulbs in earth or 
water. Such study has a refining influence upon children, 
making them gentle as well as observant. How much of lan- 
guage, reading, and drawing may be correlated with this nature 
study need hardly be suggested; the possibilities are infinite. 

The study of living creatures appeals not only to the bright 
children but also to the backward pupils who may be waked 
up by such lessons. Perhaps the “difficult” pupils are only 
naturalists or scientists in embryo. One stammering and 
bashful boy, who found his first school interest in watching 
caterpillars spin their cocoons, has since gone through tech- 
nical school and become a successful civil engineer. 

Professor Balliet tells a fable of the eagle’s egg in the goose’s 
nest which sounds something like the ugly duckling. An 
eagle’s egg which a hardy mountaineer had taken from the 
eyrie was placed in a goose’s nest. It did not look so very 
different from the goose eggs and in time a young eagle hatched 
out with the goslings. At once the mother goose noticed that 
something was wrong with one of her nestlings and she began 
to remark about his peculiar appearance. ‘Look at that 
bill,” she said, ‘“‘it is crooked instead of flat as it ought to be. 
This bird will never be able to get his food properly. It is 
clearly a case of malformation; and look at his feet! Not a 
sign of aweb between the toes! This must be arrested develop- 
ment, but he must learn to swim, nevertheless. His feathers 
are quite abnormal, too; he is surely a subnormal bird!’”? So 
the eaglet lived with the geese and tried to learn to swim; 
the goslings all surpassed him at this, and he was very unhappy 
But one day a bird with strong wings flew down from the 
mountain and gave the eaglet one touch, when he arose and 
soared away to his proper home. 

Morat! It takes an eagle to awaken an eagle. 
you rather be an eagle or a goose? 
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Picture Making and Language 
Work 


HELEN ALLISON 


HILDREN who will write excellent little stcries 
from pictures which are shown to them, will cften 
do infinitely better if they are directed to make their 
own pictures. 

In some primary rooms, the large monthly posters are a 
conspicuous feature of the work displayed. Many of them 
are executed upon large sheets of very heavy paper, being in 
some cases, twenty inches wide and thirty-two inches high. 
The panel-shaped posters are exceedingly effective besides 
being an illustration of some topic considered. during the 
month, some timely poem, some occupation or pastime in 
which the children have taken a part. Again, some myth 
is illustrated according to the ideas and fancies of the children. 

All children of the primary grades take great’delight in 
coloring, pasting, and cutting objects from paper. - Having 
once evolved a picture of their very own — embodying their 
very Own conceptions of the ideas in their minds — these 
little people will write much more naturally, and with far 
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greater ease; for they will tell in words about the picture 
they have made and about the various ideas which they had 
in mind in creating that picture. 

Distribute heavy paper of a medium gray or light brown 
tone. Gray is most satisfactory as it blends well with nearly 
all colors. Do not at first attempt a large poster. Sheets 
that are fourteen inches wide and possibly ten inches high 
are large enough for first attempts. Let all the children 
choose the same general subject to illustrate, but in details 
give them entire freedom to follow out their own ideas of 
coloring and the accessories. 

For instance, last year, I saw in one room a picture of a 
little girl in a daisy field. All the children had chosen that 
for the subject; but one child had a blue dress, another 
had chosen a red dress. One child conceived the idea of 
having a half-hidden nest among the high grasses, while 
another child had chosen to have a low-hanging bush, show- 
ing four blue eggs in it. So you see each child is given free- 
dom to arrange the picture as he best likes. 

Having distributed the papers, let the children sketch 
the outline of a little girl. They may then proceed to cut 
her a dress from some colored paper — preferably red. The 
dress is neatly pasted upon the heavy sheet of paper. (Many 
children are given permission to color with colored crayons 
instead of cutting from paper and pasting.) Next the color 
of the hat is chosen from some colored paper, and this is 
cut out and carefully pasted upon the sheet of heavy paper 
in the proper place. Then come the child’s shoes which 
will be of a tan shade. The face may be drawn from be- 
neath the big hat (or some of the children will play that 
“she is looking the other way and her face cannot be seen”). 
One little girl insisted upon trimming her child’s hat with 
a big red bow. Then come the daisies and the buttercups. 
These are, of course, cut from white and from yellow paper, 
and are pasted upon the sheet and, with colored pencils, 
many green grasses are added. If a child suggests an over- 
hanging bough with a nest upon it, let him give you his idea 
in the colored crayons upon his sheet of paper. 

This picture is not completed in one day —nor in two. 
The children will do a little at a time. Many of these pic- 
tures are very original. John, in great glee, exhibited a 
brown bird flying off at the top of his picture. “Scared 
off the nest by that girl!” he explained with pride. 
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Then came the various stories. Orally, of course, at first. 
With much interest and enthusiasm each child is ready to 
tell of his picture. Then come a few questions which will 
elicit answers suitable for written work. 

What is this little girl’s name? 

What time of the year is it? 

What is this little girl doing ? 

Why is she picking flowers ? 

To whom will she take her flowers? 

What is the color of her dress and hat? 

What would you say to her if you met her? 

What is she thinking about? 

What kind of a little girl is she? 

What will she do next? 
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A May Finger Play 


BERTHA E. BusH 


Swaying ', swaying, swaying, 
Branches bend and bow. 
Dancing ?, dancing, dancing, 
Green leaves flutter now. 
Dropping 3, dropping, dropping, 
Snowy petals fall. 
Don’t you think 4 the Maytime 
The pleasantest time of all? 
MorTIoNns 
: Arms raised above head and gently swayed as branches of trees. 
2 Fingers flutter like leaves dancing. 
3 Hands brought down from above with fingers fluttering like 


petals dropping. 
4 Hands raised in questioning gesture. 


What to Do in May 
Kate K. O’NEILL 
():: drawing for the first of May is naturally a May 





basket. A very dainty one, and easy enough for 
baby fingers, may be made of an 8” square of white 
drawing paper. Cut on heavy and fold on dotted 
lines. Color flower yellow and stem green. Cut out the top 
of the flower. Paste triangle a inside 6. Make handle of 
narrow strip of the paper and paste inside basket at ¢ and 
d. The children do the folding, pasting, and coloring only. 

We filled the baskets about half full of cotton, then filled 
them with spring beauty and white violets. The children 
took them home, hung them on the door, rang the bell, and 
hid until mother came and found them. One father told 
me that his little girl gave hers to each member of the family, 
telling which one to answer the bell when she rang. Of 
course each one was duly surprised. She and a younger 
sister filled the basket with fresh flowers every day and hung 
it up for each other, until it was in such a dilapidated condi- 
tion that it mysteriously disappeared. 

Last year the measles interfered with our Arbor Day cele- 
bration. ‘The first and second grade children were so dis- 
appointed that we suggested they have a party. There were 
but fifteen left in the two grades, but they brought flowers 
and decorated the room. We made booklets, writing a 
short story about Arbor Day and drew our state flower and 
tree (the rose and the maple). We made baskets of dainty 
wall paper and filled with pink and white candy. We sang 
all the flower songs we knew, marched, played games, told 
stories, and went: home just as tired and happy as if we had 
had the usual public entertainment. 

For the candy baskets fold an 84” square on the diameters, 
and cut out one square. Paste one outside square on the 
other, forming a square basket. Cut a strip of paper for 
the handle and paste inside. 

We do but little constructive work the remainder of the 
year. Our work is mostly drawing and coloring’ (with 
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crayons) the flowers the children bring, and illustrating Mother 
Goose rhymes. }- 

By this time of year the children ought to know the addi- 
tions to ten. We use no counters, but drill and memorize, 
and memorize and drill. They don’t know they can coun} 
their fingers or make marks unless someone has had the 
unkindness to show them how. If they don’t know, they 
say so and endeavor to learn the combination they miss, and 
know it next time. 

We go back to our first combinations and put them on 
the board in the following order: 1 +1 = 2,11 +1 = 12, 
2+1>3,12 +1= 13,1+ 2= 3,11 + 2= 13, etc., calling 
their attention to the fact that the ten remains the same and 
1+ 1=> 2,and2+1= 3, and6 + 1=7, every time. 
We keep at this until they really see it and it is then very 
easy for them to see that if 6 + 2 = 8, then 16 + 2 must 
be 18; if 3 + 3 = 6, then 13 + 3 = 16. 

After two or three weeks they knew these numbesx as 
readily as the smaller ones. At first we read both combjna- 
tions, as: 17 + 2 =; the child says “7 + 2=9,17 +2= 109. 
After a few weeks the 7 + 2 is omitted and he says 17 + 2 
= 19. 

As we learned the doubles and to add ten Jong ago, only 
sixteen combinations are left: 9 + 2,8 + 3,7 + 4,6 + 5, 
9+3,84+47+5,9+484+5,7+69+5,8 + 6, 
9 + 6,8 + 7,9 + 7,and 9 + 8. Some classes can take all 
this the first year, but with the majority we leave this for the 
second year. 

Children love to do “zamples” that look large, so I usually 
let them, as they are still getting the necessary drill in another 
way. It is just as easy to give them four or five like 
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as to give them ten or twelve with small numbers, and the 
large answer is such a satisfaction, especially when they 
proudly point off the three figures and read the answer. 
We spend no time writing numbers aboye one hundred, but 
the majority of the Babies do it at home and bring long lists 
to me every morning. They must learn to read them at 
home, too, for most of them can read the answers to their 
examples. 

We do some written language work, mostly short sentences 
on the board. We tell where and why we use our capital 
letters, period, and interrogation point. A very few stories 
and a large number of Mother Goose rhymes are played. 
I have never been very successful with dramatizing, as I find 
the children’s vocabulary is too limited to get even passable 
English. Therefore, we spend more time learning to talk 
straight than in dramatizing or reproduction. 

“May in the Sunshine” has been our favorite poem for two 
years: 

May in the sunshine, May in the showers, 
May in the meadows, waking the flowers, 
Scattering blossoms on every spray — 
See, it is May, May, May! 


May in the woods and May in the sky, 

May in the hours that merrily fly, 

Morning and evening, the whole happy day — 
Oh, it is May, May, May! 





























May Day 


A TEACHER 


AY DAY comes on Saturday this year, so we will 
make our May baskets on Fridy evening just be- 
fore going home. 

For baskets we make a box of heavy paper, then 
cut a strip of white crepe paper long enough to go around 
the box, and wide enough to stand an inch or so above it; 
put a little paste on the box, cover with the crepe paper, tie 
a ribbon of pink crepe paper around this, making, a bow at 
the side, and pull out, with the fingers, the paper at the 
top, making a frill around the basket. For the handle we 
tie a piece of pink crepe paper under and around the basket, 
pasting to keep in place, and twisting the ends and tying 
together for the handle part. 

Then we take the pink crepe paper, cut disks, place six 
together, one on another, and put a pin through the center. 
We frill the edges, wrap the pin in green paper for a stem, 
and have beautiful roses. 

When the roses have been arranged in the baskets no more 
charming May baskets could be desired by our little youths 
and maidens. 

They are taken home to be given to “father, mother, friend, 
or lover” as the child chooses. 

The roses are splendid for trimming dolly’s hat, and little 
boys with pink roses pinned in their buttonhole may be 
seen on May 2. 

The size of the baskets and the number of roses depends 
upon the material at hand, the time at disposal and the 
judgment of the teacher. 


THE MAYPOLE 


The crépe paper is quite a boon for the Maypole too. 
a long pole—a window-stick will do—and fasten 
it securely to the teacher’s desk, if there is noth- 
ing better. Draw a ring as large as possible 
around it. When ready for the Maypole dance 
(or skip), let the teacher take her stand by the 
desk, while each child goes to the table, 
takes a ball made of crépe paper, cut the 
length of the roll, in narrow strips, and 
brings it to her. When the balls have all 
been brought the ends are fastened to the top 
of the pole. 

In a large school where all the children can- 
not stand in the ring have only half come at 
first. 

Each child, when he gives one end of the 
paper to the teacher, walks back, unwinding his 
roll“as he goes, until he comes to his place in 
the’ ring. 

When all are ready let them stand a moment 
to admire the pretty streamers, then all singing 
skip about the ring, unwinding their balls as 
the ribbon winds up on the pole, then turning 
the other way, and unwinding from the pole 
again. 

For a skipping song I arranged these words 
to an old German air: 


Take 


We skip around the May pole gay! 
Tra-la, tra-la, tra-la! 

In meadows green, we gaily play, 
Tra-la, tra-la, tra-la! 
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Oh come, now come, and skip with me, 
About this May Pole in great glee, 
Thus skipping, tripping merrily. 
Tra-la, tra-la, tra-la. 


When they have danced enough, exchange dancers, the 
children from the seats coming up, each dancer gives his 
ribbon to one of them, and goes to his seat, while all sing to 


the air of “The Summer Now is Here,” ‘The Maytime 
Now is Here.” 


Come, oh come, the May time now is here, 
The Maytime now is here, 

The sunbeams daily brighten 

The fields with daisies whiten, 

Yes, yes, yes, 

The Maytime now is here. 


Come, oh, come, the Maytime now is here, 
The Maytime now is here, 

The lark is gaily singing, 

And cheerful songs are ringing, 

Yes, yes, yes, 

The Maytime now is here. 


When the second division are in place, sing the skipping 
song again, while they wind, unwind, and wind again, the 
ribbons round the pole, leaving the ends streaming all over 
the desk and looking very pretty. 


The May song best liked by the children is “’Tis May.” 
This has been published in Primary Epucarion, I think. 


Pretty little violets, waking from your sleep; 
Fragrant little blossoms, just about to peep; 
Would you know the reason all the world is gay? 
Listen to the bobolink, telling you ’tis May. 


Little ferns and grasses, all so green and bright; 
Purple clover nodding, daisies fresh and white; 
Would you know the reason all the world is gay ? 
Listen to the bobolink, telling you ’tis May. 


Happy little warbler, coming in the spring; 
Would you know the reason that you love to sing ? 
Hear the happy children shouting at their play; 
Listen to the bobolink, telling you ’tis May! 





The Little Birds of Care 


M. M. G. 


“You cannot keep the little Birds of Care from flying over 
your head, but you can keep them from building their nests 
in your hair,” so runs an ancient Chinese 
proverb. 

It does sound “just perfectly dreadful,” I 
know, but I wonder how many of you teachers 
have nests of these same Birds of Care in your 
heads? 

Nests made up of worry that your children 
will not all “‘make the grade’”— that you have 
more work laid out for you than you can pos- 
sibly do — that your children are noisy and not 
at all like Miss Carton’s quiet pupils across the 
hall—that the manual training work does not 
come up to your expectations, and the children 
are messy and fussy and careless? 

How many of these nests are there, and how 
many, many more! I even know one teacher 
who has made a very large nest of worry (and 
is very unhappy thereby), that she will not get 
to school on time in the morning! 

Do the very best you can (and what can 
mortal do more?) Let us pull down our ragged 
nests of worry, scatter them to the winds and 
let the Birds of Care have a free passage over 
our heads. 





“Curious things, with odd-shaped wings, 
The sweet May-time to the maple brings; 
Over our heads, 

On slender threads, 
Idly flapping their crimson wings.” 
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Mostly Patty Pink and Betty 
Blue 


ELEANOR M., JOLLIE 


Have you read “Anne of Green Gables”? If not you 
have a treat in store for you, for in this book are three very 
fine pen portraits, Matthew Cuthbert, the tender loving old 
bachelor; Marilla, who loves Anne deeply, but hides it under 
her brusk, quick way of speaking, and Anne, the beauty- 
loving, imaginative child, who fills her life with beauty which 
she plays is there. It is the last character, of course, in 
which you will be interested from a teacher’s standpoint, 
for the book shows as few books do, the heart of a child, 
and the misunderstanding of the grownups, Matthew and 
his sister Marilla, of the workings of Anne’s mind. 

Here are two or three of the things which little Anne, 
who, by the way, has been adopted from a “home” says: 
“Tsn’t that beautiful? What did that tree leaning out from 
the bank, all white and lacy, make you think of? Why, a 
bride of course —a bride all in white, with a lovely, misty 
veil.” 

In speaking of Barry Pond, Anne says, “I shall call it — 
let me see —the Lake of Shining Waters.” 

“Tt blooms,” said Anne, of the blossoming tree, “as if it 
meant it.” 

* And I can hear the brook laughing all the way up here. 
Have you ever noticed what cheerful things brooks are? 
They’re always laughing. Even in the winter time, I’ve 
heard them under the ice.” 

Again in speaking of Marilla’s brooch: “Do you think 
amethysts can be souls of violets?” The book will certainly 
take you back to your own little girl days, and make you 
think things long since forgotten. Try reading it and see. 

May in the school-room. If there ever was a delightful 
month in school, it is May, when the soft breezes steal in at 
the window and tell us of the blossoming fields waiting for 
us outside. 

Did you ever have the Daisy family visit you for a day? 
Patty Pin': and Betty Blue have. 

We have several enameled pans, long and narrow, which 
we keep filled with damp sand, and into these we stick 
families of flowers — pansies, violets, or daisies, as the case 
may be. 
|. To-day it is a Daisy family, with ink eyes, noses and mouths 
plainly marked with very black ink. They have been to 
school, they have had a party, and I can’t remember what 
not. 

Their school is like the “ Barefoot Boy’s” school, for they 
learn out-of-doors. 

The school teacher, a very smiling daisy in the corner of 
the pan, has asked, during language time, all kinds of ques- 
tions. “Of what are the clouds made? When there is 
too much moisture in the clouds what will happen? Tell 
the uses of rain?” Questions like these were asked by the 
teacher and the children answered for the daisies. 

Then the Daisy children had a reading lesson about — 
Why you know it—“The Daisy and the Lark,” by Hans 
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Andersen. It was in our reading book and worked in 
nicely. 

The Daisy party was really a number lesson. Nineteen 
Daisy boys and girls were at a meadow party. Fourteen 


had on yellow dresses. How many had on white ones ? 

For refreshments they had dew lemonade. - Each Daisy 
had two drops. How many drops of lemonade had they 
all ? ; 

They played games at that party by twos and fours, and 
did all of the things real children do, but every bit of that 
party was a number lesson just the same. 

The Daisy children had a May Pole dance, too, for on 
each ribbon was a spelling word which served as a spelling 
lesson later. The pole was of chalk, and the ribbons were 
of chalk also, but it was a charming May pole for all of 
that. 

I have a little sermon standing on my desk which pleases 
the children greatly, and at certain times when some one is 
“telling tales” a pointing to it is sufficient. 

The sermon is a Japanese one, and consists of three funny 
little monkeys sitting in a row. The first has his hands 
closely clasped over his mouth, and means, according to the 
Japanese explanation: 

“Speak no evil of anything or anyone.” The second has 
his hands over his ears and means, “Hear no evil of any- 
thing or anyone.” The third is hiding his eyes and tells 
us to “See no evil in anything or any one.” Tell me if you 
can of a better little sermon than this. 

In case you wish to get one for your desk, I will tell you a 
secret. Go to any Japanese store and you will find the 
monkey sermons there, for five or ten cents. 

I wonder how many of you are fortunate enough to have 
a sand table? Now is the time of year to turn it into a flower 
bed. We made a flag on our table, using violets for the blué, 
bluets for the white, and wee pink flowers for the red. It 
was a pale flag, but very pretty, and we kept it filled until 
after Memorial Day. 

I wish we, as teachers, could do something toward helping 
keep Memorial Day from becoming a feast day. I don’t 
know how it is where you live, but to see the little handful 
of old soldiers trying to keep their Memorial Day with all the 
world planning and going on picnics, is a sad sight, and a 
sadder thought to me. 

Housecleaning time! Yes, it is here and Patty Pink and 
Betty Blue and the Gold Dust Twins are up to their eyes 
in work. Such a cleaning and airing and scrubbing! 

The value of plenty of sun and aif are both duly enlarged 
upon, and from Patty Pink’s and Betty Blue’s standpoint are 
thoroughly discussed. Much of the furniture must be 
retouched, and new things added. Just now the girls, yes, 
and the boys, too, are designing patterns for lace curtains 
and bedspreads. 

These lace articles are made of white screen cloth, worked 
in cross-stitch, in little borders and designs. They are very 
pretty when finished. 

In all of this work the children do the planning and meas- 
uring. How long must the curtains be? How wide? How 
much screen cloth must be used for six curtains? For eight? 
How many figures of Carl’s design will be needed in our bed- 
spread if we put one in every inch, the spread being seven 
inches long and six inches wide? 

The kitchen needs a new floor covering. Write what you 
think will be best to buy and give the reasons why that kind 
of floor covering will be best. Language, you see. Some- 
thing to write about that means something to the children. 
Something worth writing about, from their standpoint, be- 
cause their opinion is worth something and they are not 
merely reproducing some one’s else story. 

There is just one thing more this month of which I must 
speak. When planning for your language papers and look- 
ing for illustrations, don’t forget paper napkins. I know 
of nothing else which has such good representations of the 
many things needed, especially in the flower line. Nearly 
all of the common flowers may be bought. 

As each napkin will often supply three or four pictures, 
the cost is almost nothing. 

Pasted close to the top edge, or across one corner, and the 
paper cut around it above, the effect is excellent. 
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The Bluebird’s Lullaby 


Isa L. MACGUINNESS 


Sweet, sweet, 
Sleep, sleep, 
Rest, little birdies, with folded wings, 
Airily rocked in your elm-cradle high, 
Soothed by the wind as it whispers by, 
Wake with the dawn when the whole world sings, 
Sweet, sweet, 
Sleep. 


Sweet, sweet, 

Sleep, sleep, 
On gossamer ladders the dewdrops play, 
The sentinel owl’s in his watch-tower high, 
Like shadows the messenger bats flit by, 
And breezes whisper of coming day, 

Sweet, sweet, 

Sleep. 
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Sweet, sweet, 

Sleep, sleep, 
Downy and warm is mother’s breast, 
Old Lady Moon is awake in the sky, 
Dear father bluebird is hovering by, 
Soon you must leave your snug elm“nest. 

Sweet, sweet, 

Rest. 





The Robin 
A. E. A. 


The humming bird’s a streak of fire 
Across the garden olden; 

The oriole’s a song on wings 
Whose every note is golden; 

The Phoebe’s just one plaintive word; 
The bobolink a-bobbin’ 

Is May’s own laugh — but best of all 
I love the{dearfold robin! 





When Robin Sings 


Atice E, ALLEN 
































* Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Welcome to Summer 
E. P, MENDES 


The daisies and the buttercups are nodding in the grass 

In greeting to the gentle summer breezes as they pass, 

The orchard’s sweet with perfume from the blossoms 
pink and white, 

The golden sunshine fills the world with gladness and 
delight. 


The violet hides her bashful head, before the roses gay 

As though she were not just as sweet in her shy way as they 

The lilies of the valley ring their bells in warning peal, 

For butterflies and bees are on their way their sweets to, 
steal. 


’Tis summer, glorious summer, the season we love best, 

The birds have chosen loving mates and built their cosy 
nests. 

We hear them all rejoicing in the treetops far and near, 

All Nature smiles and seems to say, “‘We greet you, summer 
dear.” 





Primary Language 
From a Technical View-point 
MARTINA GARDNER 


HE aim of the teacher of primary language, as of the 
teacher of high school English is two-fold: to instil a 


love of good literature and an appreciation of the 

classics and to enable the pupil to use his mother 
tongue fluently and correctly. The latter necessitates fa- 
miliarity with certain technical points. In dealing with 
these points it is not the intention to under-estimate any 
other phase as of story reproduction, of poem interpreta- 
tion, of dramatization, description, or the learning of mem- 
ory gems. 

Undeniably, there is a tendency to over-emphasize the 
more picturesque side. In the long end business men ridi- 
cule the letter of application which the boy has written, while 
college presidents decry the large numbers who fail to pass 
entrance examintions in English. We, to whom is given the 
task of laying foundations, must build firmly. 

Imagine a music teacher who would begin by dilating upon 
the beauties of Beethoven’s moonlight sonata and attempt- 
ing to lead the child to appreciate and to reproduce that 
sonata! Are there not, rather, tedious scales and finger 
exercises to precede? It is as absurd to expect a child to 
write fluent English, though his soul be bursting with genius, 
when he is ignorant of the prosaic facts of capitalization, 
punctuation, sentence structure, etc. She who neglects the 
mechanical is as guilty as the one who coldly interrupts a 
glowing description of a birdling’s nest by the remark: 

“You should say, ‘I saw the mother feeding the baby 
birds,’ not ‘I seen?’ Now repeat it correctly.” 

There are certain technical points which should be thor- 
oughly fixed during the first three years of school. It is my 
purpose to give some of these, together with brief working 


plans for drill. 


User or CAPITALS 


At the beginning of sentence. Dictate simple sentences. 
Children write on boad. Teacher substitute capital with 
colored crayon whenever an error is detected. After several 
weeks, write sentences on paper. Examine each paper 
in class. If correct, the child retains the paper, putting it 
in strong manila envelope, the contents of which are to form 
a booklet. If incorrect, he is shown the error and puts the 
paper in the waste basket. 

Use of land O. Tell the following story. Have dictated 
or copied sentences containing these letters. Refer to story if 
error is made. 

“One night Marjorie had a dream. She thought that she 
was in a big, big room, and that it was full of letters. Big 
A’s and little b’s. Tall T’s and crooked z’s. Then a big, 
big letter, who must have been the father of the whole alpha- 
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bet, rang a bell and all of the letters tumbled into rows. He 
said: 


“““There is a party at the home of the Block Letters. To 
get there, you must cross the trolley track, go through a field 
of cows and climb a fence. All of the little letters must kee 
together, and there are only two of the capital letters who 
are brave enough to go alone.’ 

“Then Marjorie thought that allfof the letters ran together 
in little groups, just like the words in her story book, and scur- 
ried away for the party. Only here and there were big capi- 
tal letters walking all alone with their backs toward her. 
Just as the last word had frisked out of sight Marjorie awoke. 
She hopped right out of bed, picked up her story book, and 
began to hunt for the two capital letters who were brave enough 
to go alone. She found them. I wonder if you can. Take 
your reading books and try.” 

With proper names. Use children’s own names in many 
sentences. This is one method. Place box of objects before 
class. Then write on board! “Jennie.” “Alice.” Jennie 
comes to box, selects some object and gives it to Jennie. 
All write. 

“Jennie gave the pencil to Alice.” 

First line of poetry. Begin with very easy Mother Goose 
rhymes. Let one child recite the first line. Another stands 
by his side and recites second. - When stanza is completed 
each child writes his line upon the board. After a time, 
lines are combined. Always do much drill work on the board, 
where the error can be instantly corrected, before transfer- 
ring to paper. There is little educational value in yesterday’s 
paper, returned with a large decoration of red ink. 


MARGINS 


Never rule a margin. The paper may be folded along the 
edge. Children write to the crease. A still better way is to 
cut cardboard strips of the required width. These are placed 
along the edge of the paper. After the habit has been well 
formed, these may be dispensed with. 

Use of Period and Question Mark. Begin with oral work. 
“Tell me something about your kitten.” Choose some ob- 
ject in which the child has real interest. Some of these 
simple statements are written by the children. They are 
told that, “if a sentence tells something, we place a period 
at the end.” After much drill has fixed the use of the period, 
proceed with the use of the question mark. ‘If a question 
asks something, we place a question mark at the end.” The 
next step is to copy sentences from the board, supplying 
the proper mark at theend. For busy work, give a page from 
an old reader, scissors and cardboard. Cut and mount ten 
questions. Ten statements. Simple nursery rhymes may 
be used most effectively. 


Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To get a pail of water. 


What was the boy’s name? 

What was the girl’s name? 

Where did they go? 

For what did they go? 

Children copy and supply answers to questions. 


SmmpLe LETTER WRITING 


Place a short letter upon the board. Tell the children 
that you wonder how many have very, very sharp eyes and 
can see every period and comma and exactly where every 
line begins. Then let each child compare his copy with the 
original, and lead him to discover his own mistake. 

After a perfect copy can be made, let the children complete 
a skeleton letter. 

ALBANY, N. Y., May 12, 1909. 
Dear Mary: 

Will you come to my house Saturday afternoon? We will play. 
Mamma will let us have a’party. We will have We will go —— 

Please come. 





Your little playmate, 
ALICE Brown 
The next step is for the children to compose an entire letter. 
Be sure they have something to write about. 
“‘We will suppose that papa has gone to the city and that 
he has sent you a letter. He says that you may have the 
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back of the house for a garden, and that he will bring 

what you need. How many would like to try to answer 

the letter? Tell him what you want and what you have 

been doing since he left. If there is a word that you can’t 

spell, leave room for it. When I look at the letters I will 
help you.” 

Last of all, let the children write a real letter — to aunt, 
cousin, or grandma. These may be corrected, copied neatly 
and placed in a “truly envelope.” You may be sure that 
mamma will be glad to supply the stamp. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


If there is ever a place in primary language where the 
much-mooted filling of blanks is permissible it is in drill 
work upon a few such troublesome words as: to, too, and 
two; here and hear; right and write; no and know. Buta 
few of these belong to the work of each year, but these few 
can be thoroughly mastered. Here is a helpful little game 
which the children greatly enjoy. 

Children sit in circle. Distribute cards with words, to, 
too, two. The one who is “it” steps to centre of circle, gives 
a sentence containing one of the words, and rolls a ball to 
some player who holds that word. If correct, ball is re- 
turned, and he may use another word. If each word is used 
correctly, he may choose someone to take his place. If an 
error is made, he retires ingloriously and is succeeded by the 
player who has the ball. 

In*general, the spelling of all words involved should be 
learned before attempting a sentence. Occasionally, this 
device may be profitably employed. 

“T have written, ‘Mabel’s dress is blue.’ This afternoon 
each one may write as many sentences as he can which tell 
about blue things. We will have races. Whom would you 
like to race with you, Mary?” 

- Place{the names upon the board in pairs, being sure that 
children of nearly equal capabilities are mated. Then, 

“This afternoon I shall look at the papers, erase one 
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name, leaving the name of the winner. No sentence will 
count, unless it is neatly written, and every word correctly 
spelled. You may get the words from your reading books, 
or at home.” 

Several members of the class will be sure to appear with a 
long list copied at home. 


CORRECTION OF COMMON ERRORS 


This work is largely oral. The fourth grade teacher has 
a right to expect that the children use the following expres- 
sions correctly: 


I saw. He did. It is she. 
I have seen. He has done. It is he. 
He went. There is. You may. 
He has gone. There are. You can. 
There is. I have no. 

There are. It is I. 


A very successful method is to impress the correct form by 
means of a game. After that — eternal vigilance. 

Space forbids the giving of a suitable game for each error. 
The following for did and done will serve for illustration. 

One child blinds. Teacher points to another child, who 
makes some noise; as clapping his hands, knocking on desk, 
singing the scale or ringing a bell. First child turns and asks: 

“Who did that?” 

Second replies: 

“T did it.” . 

Teacher distributes slips of paper containing such words 
as: reading, mending, sweeping, ironing. 

Child goes to the front and imitates the action. Teacher 
indicates some child at his seat who asks: 

“‘What have you done?” 

Actor replies: 
“T have done my sweeping.” 
Or 
““What has Mary done?” 
“Mary has done her mending.” 





Fairy Bubbles 1 


MARTHA Burr BANK ‘\ 
(Hold up a dandelion that has gone to seed, and 4 
at the close of recitation, blow away the fluffy \ 


down.) 


Down in the meadow, where the dandelion 
grew, 

The fairies have been blowing fairy bubbles 
from the dew; \ 

And there may be seen the pipe-stems green, 

And{the bubbles the fairies blew. 


The gold they have taken for their crowns, ¢ il ‘A 
a may be, v Fg KE 

And left all their bubbles behind them for “4 74” 
me; 


But for all of their trouble, each beautiful ¥ ' 
bubble 
Will burst with a puff like this — you see. 





School-room Housekeeping 
'  ANnntTE C, LATHAM 


OW many primary teachers, I wonder, consider the 
housekeeping side of the school-room, and its 
effect upon the children who enter it for the first 
time? 

Many of the children in our cities come from homes that 
are ill-kept, and where neatness is an unknown quantity. 
Will not‘jan attractive and neat school-room act favorably 
upon seemingly the most hopeless of them all? I firmly 
believe it will. 

I should like to discuss a few of the things I consider the 
most important. 

The teacher’s desk comes first in my mind. Should it be 
made a catch-all for every thing the teacher thinks she may 
ever need? Ithink not. The fewer things upon it the better. 

A pretty linen cover that may frequently be laundered is 
preferable, a green desk pad, register, writing material, scissors, 
and last, but by no means least, a small vase, not one too hideous 
for home use, with one or two cut flowers, are all that are needed 
on the desk. 

Some drawer in the desk should be kept for books and 
papers that are constantly being used by the teacher. It 
should be kept neat and orderly to save time. 

I always keep one drawer just for the children. In it they 
put balls, marbles, tops, and a thousand and one things so 
dear to their hearts. 

It saves time and unpleasantness to have them in safe keep- 
ing, and above all it saves broken hearts. 

The blackboard may be a thing of beauty or the opposite. 
It depends upon ourselves entirely. For instance, I use 
margins in putting my work upon the board, a small margin 
at the top, and a larger one at the bottom. I space my board 
with a pencil and ruler before putting on the work; it does not 
take much more time, and it pays. 

Always keep several peg designs upon the board so that the 
children may always find some occupation. Put them on im 
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colors, it breaks up the monotony and gives color to the board. 
I use all other blackboard space for crayon drawings. I 
copy them from Primary EDUCATION or any other seasonable 
source. Usually I put them on in black and white, on ac- 
count of clash in color, but sometimes I use colored crayon. 
At the end of each month they are erased, boards washed, 
and fresh ones put in their places. 

I use green denim for mounting pictures cut from mag- 
azines, changing them frequently. The children quickly 
discover the change. I wish I might tell you of the hundred 
and one ways in which I use magazine pictures. 

Ialso use the green denim for mounting best work. I fasten 
it well down with thumb tacks, so that it will look tidy, and 
pin the work on evenly, using margins. I also demand mar- 
gins}from’ the children in their seat work, in their landscape 
drawings also. 
|: Best paper cuttings at the end of the month are mounted 
on'cardboard, and thus become pretty and attractive decora- 
tions. They also stimulate the child’s activity. 

- I have a pretty lunch box on one of my window ledges; 
in it the children deposit all lunches, such as candy, fruit, and 
cookies brought for recess. A shoe box covered with fancy 
paper makes a pretty box. This box avoids all secret lunches, 
sticky desks, andjtumbling noises. 
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On my other window ledges I have growing plants, and 
wild flowers in their season. Use pretty vases, not bottles and 
cans. 

I think, this year, I shall add a canary and some gold fish, 
and all sorts of growing things. I shall get moss and ferns 
from the woods. 

The children have their own housekeeping. Each desk 
and floor under and around it is called a house and yard, and 
theaisle next it a street, the large floor space is called the park. 
We had such fun namingthem. Weare rivals in keeping them 
neat and tidy. We do not allow letters and pegs to stay on 
the floor. In this way we practice economy, as the janitor 
would brush them up and destroy them. We consider mud 
an external poison. 

At the beginning, I insist upon clean hands and faces, and 
well combed hair. It has to be done with tact, but bright 
and shining faces are worth the trouble, every new ornament 
of dress must be noticed by the teacher. It helps the child. 

These are only some of the things, merely suggestive, that I 
believe should be insisted upon in every school-room. They 
take time, hours of it, but it should be a labor of love. 

We should cultivate the esthetic taste of children through 
the environment of the school-room and I firmly believe that 
they will bring fruit in the home life of the child. 





Homes of the World-Babies 
The Home of the Japanese Baby 


ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 
(All rights reserved) 


OTE — The characteristics of the Japanese dwelling house cannot 
brought out by scissors-work in a way that would leave a correct 
impression, while the architecture of temple and pagoda was copied 
from China and would confuse the two countries in the mind of the 
child, so neither are used in the picture. If pictures of beds, tables, 
chopsticks, etc., can be obtained from old magazines they wil! heighten 
the interest. 
The peak of the mountain and the name Fujiyama in <! «:racters 
were done by a Japanese. 


Toyotaro is the name of this baby boy, and his sister's 
name is Hana. Their home is in Japan. 

When Toyotaro was very little his father wrote thrce 
names on slips of paper and tossed them in the air. On 
the first slip that touched the floor “Toyo” was written, so 
the baby was called by that name. “Taro” was added to 
it, as that word means “first son.”” Hana’s name means 
“Blossom.” 

Toyotaro is tied on Hana’s back, so wherever she goes 
Toyotaro goes too. When Hana plays “Bounce the ball” 
the game is just as much “Bounce the baby.” The ball 
is thrown hard on the ground, then Hana whirls all the 
way around in time to strike the ball downward as it bounds 
up. She whirls five times without stopping, slapping the 
ball each time and keeping it rebounding. Toyotaro is very 
good-nature.. and seems to enjoy the game, not minding the 
jolts he gets. 








Hana and Toyotaro live in a house that looks very wide- 
awake in the daytime, and very fast asleep at night and when 


there is a storm. The walls, partitions, doors, and windows 
are all of paper fastened on sliding frames of wood, so the 
whele side of the house can be opened to let in the sun and 
air. Inside it is divided into small rooms, but can be made 
one large room by just sliding the partitions back. On the 
outer edge of the piazza are grooves in which wooden shutters 
run. At night, or when it storms, they can be made into a 
strong protecting wall for the house. 

On the floor are thick, soft mats of woven reeds. In one 
wall, thicker than the others, a recess is cut; in it hangs a 
Leautiful scroll with a poem written upon it. On the little 
jlatform under it is a branch of lovely cherry blossoms in 
a handsome vase. 

But where is the furniture? No wonder Japanese babies 
are such happy little folks! There isn’t a chair for Toyo- 
taro to tip over in, a bed to fall out of, nor a table to bump 
his head against. When he and the rest of the family are 
hungry they get down on their knees and sit back on their 
heels. Then little low tables are brought in and one is set 
before each person. On the tables, instead of vegetables, 
dishes with meat and potatoes, are lovely little bowls filled 
with hot rice, and on pretty dishes are .eces of fish. You 
would think you couldn’t eat rice without a fork, or spoon, 
but Hana picks it up daintily with two slender, pointed 
sticks of ivory, held between her fingers. Hana has her 
own “chopsticks” box instead of a napkin ring. When 
there is company, tiny cups of tea, little cakes of different 
colors, and candy, in the shape and color of flowers, are brought 
in. 
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When Toyotaro and Hana are sleepy, thick quilts are 
spread for them on the floor, and, with another quilt over 
them, off they go to the land of dreams. Grown up ladies 
have a funny pillow made of wood, with a soft roll on top, 
on which they rest their heads while they sleep, so their hair, 
which is very nicely “done up,” will not be mussed. 

Hana looks like a gay butterfly in her bright, wide-sleeved 
kimono, and soft sash tied high under her arms. Her shoes 
are neither buttoned nor laced, but are held on her feet by a 
cord that passes between her big toe and the others. The 
shoes are a flat piece of wood, raised on two narrow pieces 
in rainy weather; but she has 
lighter ones of straw for dry 
roads. They are always taken 
off when she goes into the 
house. Her stockings are of 
cloth, with a place like the 
thumb of a mitten for her big 
toe. 

You would think Toyotaro 
a funny looking little fellow, 
in his pink and yellow ki- 
mono and with his hair 
shaved in a fancy pattern. 
He is not dressed in white, 
because that is worn by those 
who are mourning for dead 
friends. Toyotaro’s clothes 
are cut just like Hana’s, but 
when he is older he will be 
dressed in dull colors; he will 
not be mistaken for a girl then. When he begins to run 
alone, a little silk bag will be fastened to his girdle. In this 
bag a metal tag, with his name and address cut in it, will tell 
anyone who he is, if he is lost. 

For pets Hana and Toyotaro have “singing insects” — 
crickets, grasshoppers, and katydids — in little cages of bam- 
boo and net. They have fireflies too, that look in the dark- 
ness like tiny stars of green fire. The fireflies are in horse- 
hair cages, two inches long, with a green leaf in each for 
them to feed upon. 

Japanese children are taught to be very polite, and to think 
more of the feelings of others than of their own. 

To teach Hana a lesson she is shown a picture of the 
three monkeys that were carved on a temple three hundred 








years ago. One has his hands over his ears that he may 
hear no evil; the second has his hands over his mouth that 
he may speak no evil; the third has his hands over his eyes 
that he may see no evil. 

One of the games Hana plays with other girls is some- 
thing like “ Puss-in-the-corner.” “Puss” is supposed to be 
an evil spirit, and the four corners — in which the children 
are safe — are called “truth.” 

The people of Japan are very fond of flowers and blos- 
soms. The girls are taught to arrange them so every bit 
of the beauty of flower, stem, and leaf may be seen. In 
January and February the plum tree blossoms, and its petals 
fall with the snow. In April they have the cherry blossoms, 
in May the purple and white iris, wistaria in June, the lotus 
in July and August, and the chrysanthemum in November— 
almost a calendar of flowers. When the cherry trees are cov- 
ered with their lovely pink blossoms, large as roses, the people 
picnic under them and write poems to hang on the branches. 
From Hana and Toyotaro’s home can be seen the beauti- 
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ful mountain that all the people love. Its name is Fujiyama, 
but the poets call it “the matchless mountain,” and “Peak 
of the White Lotus.” This is the story the children have 
been told about it: 

* One black night, long, long ago, a terrible storm arose. The earth 
was shaken to its foundations and the sea seemed to pour from the sky. 
In the morning the sun shone and all was calm and peaceful. Then 
a great wonder met the eyes of the people. Where their rice fields 
had been there was now a lovely lake, blue as the sky. In another 
place, far away, the earthquake and the hurricane had been as terrible 
as where the lake was found. But here, when the sun rose, it shone 
upon a mountain of perfect beauty and shining whiteness. At first 
the people thought they had seen a vision or cloud-picture that would 
disappear. But the mountain remained in its place, clothed with 
forest and crowned with snow, and it was believed that the land, 
scooped by some giant hand from where the blue lake lay, had been 
built up into this glorious mountain. 


Now, I must tell you about the festivals that the children 
enjoy. First comes the Feast of the New Year, when all 
the family join in the fun. Everyone wears new clothes, 
and all the houses are decorated with pine and bamboo 
branches, straw ropes, and splendid red lobsters. These 
have a special meaning to the people — such as “happiness 
and long life.” The girls play battledore and shuttlecock, 
and the boys fly kites. Then there are calls made upon all 
the relatives. Hana and her mother go in a jinrikisha, like 
the one in our picture. You can see that it is a two-wheeled 
carriage drawn by a man. 

Then the girls and boys each have a festival of their own. 
The girls’ great holiday is the “ Doll Festival.”” That comes 
the third day of March. On her first Doll Festival day every 
little girl is given a pair of dolls dressed to represent the 
Emperor and Empress. There are others to look like the 
musicians and members of the court. These are brought 
from the fireproof storehouse only on that day, and are ar- 
ranged on red-covered shelves; Hana is taught loyalty by 
showing homage and respect to them. She has a set of per- 
fect little doll dishes and serves tea and food, in exactly the 
right way, to her dolls. Some of the dolls belonged to Hana’s 
mother and grandmother when they were little. . At the 
end of the day they are all put away until the next year at 
the same time, but Hana has her everyday dolls to play with. 

The boys’ own day is the fifth of May, and is called the 
“Feast of Flags.” The shops are gay with flags and banners 
and are filled with toy weapons and images of the heroes and 
warriors of Japan. These are bought as presents for the boys. 
The house is decorated with the iris, because of its sword- 
shaped leaves. In the yard a tall bamboo pole is set up, and 
tied to it are huge paper fish, one for every boy in the family. 
The fish are painted blue, red, or gray, with silver scales and 
with wide-open mouth and glaring eyes. They are hollow, 
and as the air fills them they swell and rise, and the fins and 
tails flap as if they were swinging. The fish is always shaped 
like a carp —a strong fish, able to swim swiftly and leap 
upward. This is pointed out to the boy, that from it he may 
learn perseverance; stories of the brave lives and wonderful 
deeds of the heroes and warriors are told him, also, that he 
may learn to be brave and loyal. 


My Neighbor 

I have a new neighbor just over the way, 
She was moving in on the first of May. 
When she took in her household goods, I saw 
They were nothing but rubbish and sticks and straw; 
But when I made her a call just now 
I found she had furnished her house somehow 
All trim and tidy and nice and neat, 
The prettiest cottage in all the street. 
Of thistledown silk was her carpet fine, 
A thousand times better and softer than mine; 
Her curtains, to shut out the heat and light, 
Were woven of blossoms pink and white; 
And the dainty roof of her tiny home 
Was a broad green leaf like an emerald dome. 
’Tis the cosiest nook that you ever did see, 
Mrs. Yellowbird’s house in the apple tree. 

— Youth’s Companion 

* Adapted from “ Letters from Japan,” by Mrs. H. Fraser; Macmillan & Co. 











A Summer Snow Storm 


It’s snowing hard as it can snow — 
The ground is almost white, 

And all our pretty orchard grass 
Is hidden out of sight. 

The wind is blowing from the south, 
And coming good and strong, 

You’d never think a southern wind 
Would bring the snow along! 

The sun is shining warm and bright — 
The flowers bloom in throngs — 

The birds are flying to and fro, 
And singing happy songs. 

And if upon their feathers soft 
The snowy flakes should fall, 

They shake them off and sing some more, 
And never mind at all! 

The flowers, too, don’t care a bit, 
It only makes them grow — 

Because, you see, this summer storm 
Is apple-blossom snow!— St. Nicholas 





Of Pictures Various 


NELLIE R. CAMERON 


HEN I was a child I took up the usual fads of curio 
collecting — button strings, autographs, and adver- 


tising cards. 

It must be that I never outgrew my fondness for 
this sort of hoarding; certain it is, that none of the motley 
collections of my childhood ever gave me the satisfaction I 
take now in the contents of a certain little old-fashioned 
bureau in an out-of-the-way corner of my home. It con- 
tains about thirty stout homemade Manila envelopes, each 
nearly a foot square. The envelopes hold pictures of all sizes 
and descriptions assorted according to subject. 

[- Here are the envelopes with pictures of Santa Claus and 
Christmas; this one contains pictures of foreign folk; others 
are labelled, “babies,” “‘boys and girls,” “birds,” “kitties,” 
“dogs,” “fairies and brownies,” “children with animals,” etc. 

My sister and I, who are both primary teachers, have been 
nearly eight years collecting these, at practically no expense 
(but time and trouble). To-day, we have literally thousands 
of these pictures. They are clipped from out-dated Youth’s 
Companions, Sunday School papers, Ladies’ Home Journals, 
McClure’s, and a host of other periodicals. Advertising 
calendars and cards also figure; and advertising booklets, 
and pictures clipped from the advertising pages of magazines; 
art and school book catalogues furnish many more. Dilapi- 
dated supplementary primary readers and library books 
(which the school janitor was about to destroy) proved a 
treasure trove. The school children and many friends con- 
tributed. Thus, scores of bright little pictures will gladden 
child life, which else had long ago been cremated in the 
house-cleaning bonfire. 

Yes, of course, you have surmised by this time that our 
pictures are for school-room use. The uses one can make 
of such pictures are legion. They furnish patterns for enter- 
tainment costumes (Japanese, Colonial, Puritan, etc.). 
When the Eskimo village is made, or Hiawatha illustra- 
tions are modeled in clay, the collection furnishes valuable 
helps and hints for the construction of igloos, canoes, wig- 
wams, etc. The larger pictures in our collection (such as 
Prmary EpucatTion supplements) furnish illustrations for 
Janguage and reading lessons. 
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". At Christmas, small Madonnas for calendars or larger ones 
for the wall, are ready to hand. 
Step into our school-room for a few minutes and see how 


you like our use of the pictures in our card schemes. 
the first week of school. We have been singing: 


It is 


A little lamb — one day in May, 
Into the meadow went to play; 
Tho’ she had sweet grass to eat, 
The little lamb began to bleat, 
"A,4,4,54 55% 680° 


Now each child is given a small card, upon which we have 
printed and written ‘‘a”’ in ink, and pasted a tiny picture of 
a lamb at the top. The little “‘captain” for the week, passes 
each child in the class a box of letter cards. Many duplicates 
of the printed letter are found by each child, from his box. 
To-morrow we will have the cross dog who says “‘r” and so 
on, day by day, a picture card being used for each of the 
principal sounds in the alphabet. Thirty-five four by four 
cards can be cut from a four cent sheet of cardboard. Soon 
we will begin to build words from the letter box. A pretty 
white card furnished each child, with the noun printed and 
written upon it, and an attractive picture pasted at the top, 
adds greatly to the interest of this seat work. Besides, a 
child is not likely to forget what word he is building, with the 
representative picture before him. This work is also valuable 
as an aid in spelling. Each pack contains as many cards 
as there are members in the class, and the words are all alike 
in one pack. We have packs enough to cover most of the 
picturable nouns used during the year. But we all know that 
pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions are more 
difficult to memorize than nouns. Hence, we early intro- 
duce the sentence card work. These sentences use the words 
most difficult to remember and are graded so that each set 
of sentence cards corresponds to the vocabulary used in a 
definite number of pages of the reader, forming the basis 
of the earlier part of the year’s work. After the words used 
in one set have been developed in class, the cards of this set 
(one for each child in class) are passed out in regular rota- 
tion. The second day the card marked No. 1, is placed at 
the bottom of the pack, and No. 2 given to the first child; No. 
3 to the second, and so on. The third day No. 2 is placed 
at the bottom of the pack, and thus the order is changed every 
day till each child has built every sentence in the pack. 

No two sentences are just alike, save in a few preliminary 
sets where all make the same sentence. Accuracy of ar- 
rangement, punctuation, and capitalization are required. 
As teacher glances over and corrects this seat work, each child 
reads his sentence. Thus a review recitation is secured, 
without extra outlay of time. We aim to have the pictures 
we use on the cards invite attention. For instance, under 
the picture of a baby girl, making too free with her mamma’s 
paint brushes and canvas, is the significant sentence, “‘Her 
mamma is away.” 

On another card is a dog diving into a waste-basket after 
a mouse, escaping from a hole in the side. The sentence 
underneath asks, “‘Why did he wish to get into the basket ?” 

Each sentence is in print and script, and a child often copies 
the latter when his sentence building is finished. 

Our little script library is very popular with the children. 
We have about eighty books in it, and hope to increase it next 
summer. We made it mostly in summer vacations. The 
vocabulary is graded in similar manner to the sentence cards. 
Hence the books are divided into sets of varying difficulty. 
Each book contains from four to sixteen pages. The stories 
are simple, such as all teachers make daily for supplementary 
blackboard reading lessons. They are written in our plainest 
script, upon common thick, unruled writing paper and illus- 
trated profusely with pictures from the collection pasted there- 
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on, appropriate, of course, to the text. These are sewed with 
colored cord into the discarded covers of stiff-backed writing 
tablets (we use quantities for our daily memoranda of school 
work). A strip of stout cloth pasted down the back, inside 
and out, strengthens the binding and a bright colored picture 
hides the lettering on the cover. Other covers are made of 
oil cloth, pasteboard or heavy cardboard covered with bright 
cambric. The stories of Santa Claus, Brownies, and Bears, 
are most popular. The books are read mostly for interest, 
a set of books being taken up as seat employment after the 
words in it are already familiar. 

Tiny pictured objects arranged upon cards in groups are 
a pleasing help in number work. We have sets ranging 
from groups of two to ten, the grouping upon each card in 
the set alike, but the pictures all different. The advertising 
books of large wholesale department stores furnish little 
pictured objects for these cards. 

Our children enjoy matching small pictures pasted on 
tiny cards with the names of objects represented. The 
latter are written on tiny strips of cardboard. We put up 
sets of words and pictures in old envelopes, saved for the 
purpose. 

We are now engaged in making a score of miscellaneous 
picture scrap books. A patron of the school, a merchant- 
tailor, gave us three large out-dated sample ‘books. The 
sample squares of woolen cloth glued upon very heavy card- 
board, the leaves of the book arranged in two’s, fastened 
together by strips of heavy cloth glued firmly down the back 
binding. After removing the cloth squares (which make 
excellent pen-wipers, or pricking mats for sewing cards) the 
glue must be washed from the pages with hot water and soap. 
After pressing under a weight and cutting down to proper 
size, the leaves, stiff and stout, with glossy white margins, 
are all ready for picture pasting, and as they are all bound, 
they have only to be sewed together, with colored cord. The 
two leaves serving as covers we make a trifle wider and longer 
and cover with plain wall paper, finishing with a bright 
colored picture on the front. We have about twelve pages 
ina book. One of the sample books furnishes seventy pages. 
A strip of very stout cloth should be used down the back of 
each picture-book. to strengthen the binding. 

These picture books are invaluable for rainy recesses or 
odd moments; for the homesick child, or for the spry child 
who finishes his work in advance of his slower companions. 

Our children seem never to tire of them and the books 
are so stout that they stand a prodigious amount of handling. 





Just for Fun IX 


An Egg-shell Garden 
S. A. M. 


If you would like to start an egg-shell garden in school, 
ask your mother to break an egg on its small end and give 
the shell to you. Wash the shell in clean water; then fill 
it with rich soil, and bring it to school. Write your name on 
the shell so that you can distinguish it from those belonging 
to the other children, and place it in a box of sawdust or sand, 
on the window-sill. No doubt your teacher wll give you 
two or three seeds to plant, natsurtiums, perhaps, as they 
grow fast and are interesting to watch. Water your little 
garden everyday if it needs it, but do not keep it very wet, and 
see what happens. 

In a week or two a little stem will come backing out of the 
ground, and in another day it will straighten up and show 
you two tiny leaves on its top; when these spread open a 
little bud appears between them which will grow up toward 
the light into a stem, bearing other leaves. If you should 
dig up one of your seeds now, you would find some little roots 
pushing their way downward into the soil. No matter which 
side up you plant a seed its stem and leaves will grow up 
and its roots down; isn’t that funny? Try it with some 
pumpkin or apple seeds in different positions, and see if 
you can catch one with its roots growing up into the air. 

It is very interesting to plant different kinds of seeds in 
moist sawdust to see how they sprout. The mother plant 
has packed nourishment enough in each little seed to give 
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the plantlet a start in life, 
which is the reason that 
seedlings grow so fast at 
first. Very often this nour- 
ishment is so good that even 
people like to eat it, as in 
the case of nuts, corn, 
wheat, peas, beans, and 
many other seeds. 

When the nasturtiums in 
your egg-shell garden have 
grown to three or four 
inches high, take them 
home and plant them in 
your real garden, crush’ng 
the shell at the bottom so 
that the root will have a 
chance to come through. 
After the stem has grown 
long and has many leaves 
upon it you may find also 
flower-buds, flowers, and 
seeds, like those you 
planted. 








Primary Drawing for May 
C. EpwarpD NEWELL, Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 
[= spring flowers will furnish us with much good 


nature material for our spring drawing, and if we 

are to use floral elements for a surface covering next 

month it will be well for us to become acquainted 
with the various flowers by repeatedly drawing them. 

The spring is too welcome to be kept out-of-doors and as 
the flowers are brought to school singly or by the handful, 
let us learn their names, their color, and where they are 
found as well as how to represent them on paper. Use 
colored crayons for these drawings making bold sketches 
as suggested in previous papers. The same flowers should 
be drawn over and over again to yield thoroughly satisfactory 
results. Do not forget the great aim in all nature drawing 
in primary grades —-characteristic growth. 

The dandelion is one of the best flowers to draw. Get 
the line of direction and vigorous growth of the stem with a 
broad line, using the yellow crayon. The yellow petals (side 
view of the flower) should be drawn next. Now the green 
crayon may be used to finish the drawing and a few orange 
touches added among the yellow petals. By using the yellow 
crayon underneath the green, a truer color for the stem is 
obtained (yellow green or green yellow), than when the green 
is used alone. 

Be quite careful to see that all the specimens from which 
the children draw have long vigorous stems and that the paper 
is well adapted to the size of the specimen. The successive 
steps for such a drawing are shown in Fig. I. 

We will start the study of design with simple arrangements 
of lines and spots, first by placing these figures, then by ‘copy- 
ing and last by repeating a given figure over and over 
again. 

Give each pupil a few inch splints or counting pegs, and a 
few split peas or lentels, a small handful is enough. Have 
the class follow you carefully as you draw at the board. Give 
the directions slowly and see that each child places his pegs 
or peas as you dictate. Draw firm white lines and spots at 
the board such as the children can readily see across the 
room. After you have taught one of these lessons the chil- 
dren can arrange borders as occupation work while the 
classes are reciting. 

Fig. II. should be the first exercise, drawing the lines 
and placing the pegs or peas as indicated by the numerals. 
This will train the children in judging the distance of half 
way between the sets of pegs for the placing of the peas. 
As you draw at the blackboard have the children place their 
pegs and peas as you direct, across the front of their desks. 
After you have had the class follow you as you direct this ex- 
ercise two or three times, see if they can do the thing alone, 
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but be quite careful to see that the 
border is built just as it was when you 
were directing. 

Do not hurry the children in this 
work, but encourage them often and 
lead them to a place where they are 
only satisfied when the pegs all stand 
straight up and down on the desk, 
and the peas are very near the centre 
of the space between every two sets of 
pegs. The pegs should not stand on 
end on the desk, but should ie on 
one surface with their long axis per- 
pendicular to the front edge of the 
desk. 

In another lesson try the arrange- 
ment suggested in Fig. III. drawing 
the lines and having the pegs placed . 
as you draw. Follow this exercise 
with the one suggested in Fig. IV. 

For Fig. V. I should use pegs of per- 
haps 2” measure. When the children 
have this one so they can place it well, 
tell them you will show them how it 
sounds. 

By clapping your hands you show 
them that this border sounds like: 
clap, clap —clap, clap, clap; two long, 
and three short sounds, just a fine 
marching time. Let the children clap 
their hands just as you have done and 
just as the border suggests. An aisie 
at a time may march around the room 
clapping their hands, and keeping step to the rhythm of the 
sound. 

For the next lesson give each pupil the same amount of 
pegs and peas, one colored pencil, and two pieces of paper 
g by 14” in size. Place one of these pieces of paper on your 
desk, children, with one long edge toward you. On this 
paper make the border suggested in Fig. I., but this time 
place the pegs and peas carefully as suggested by the numer- 
als in Fig. VI. Slide the pegs and peas off the paper and re- 
peat the exercise two or three times. Replace them again 
and place the second paper directly in front of the one on 
which the border is arranged. With the colored pencil draw 
the design on the clean paper just as it was arranged on the 
first paper. Number (1) will come near the left end of the 
strip of paper; (2) near the right end; (3) in the centre; 
(4) half way between (1 and 3); and (5) will come half way 
between (2 and 3). 

It will help if the children find the centre of the spaces 
between the groups of lines with their finger (the place where 
the circular spots are to be drawn) and then draw the circles. 

By constructing the borders as suggested here, the judg- 
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ment is constantly being exercised and a sense of relative 
position developed. The other three borders may be drawn 
in a similar manner to that in which number VI. has been done. 

When arranging a border on paper we wish to have it fill 
a given space and not stop with a fractional part of a unit 
at one end. Since the strip of paper is the area to be decor- 
ated, I believe little children can grasp this idea more readily 
and the result of their work will be more satisfactory if the 
plan of procedure just suggested is followed. 

Follow these lessons with spots representing small areas 
such as circles, squares, rectangles, and diamonds of various 
measures. The successive steps for some borders of this 
nature are suggested in Figs. X., XI., XII., XIII., and XIV. 

Now we are ready to try to repeat one of these little units 
over a surface as a design for a print, gingham, percale, or 
muslin. Have the older children rule 6” x g” sheets of paper 
into 1” squares, using light lines. Some sheets may be ruled 
into 4” squares. At the points where the lines cross have 
small pin holes pricked through the paper to show on the 
clean side. One of these sheets of paper may now be given 
to each of the young children. The teacher may select one 
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unit that the class can draw well to use in this first lesson. 
On the blackboard have points set off at equal distances, 
just as the pin holes on the sheets of paper the children are 
using, are set off at equal distances from each other. At the 
first point draw carefully the selected unit, having the chil- 
dren draw slowly and carefully as you direct. If the units 
are anything like those in Fig. XV., have the long lines all 
drawn first by drawing from.one pin hole to the one directly 
below it. Next add the shorter lines, slowly and carefully 
) placing each group. Notice that the long lines that give the 
placing for the units are drawn between every other two pin 
points in each line. 
For another lesson try the surface pattern suggested in 
Fig. XVII., drawing all the little squares first, so the centre 
of each square will be over the pin point. . Draw these squares 
on every other pin point in alternate rows. After this is 
finished add the little lines. ae 
In these borders and surface designs use Only one color 
throughout. the design. Different designs may be colored 
with different crayons, but use only one color of crayon on 
any one design. 
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For our final work have the children tint sheets of drawing 
paper with flat washes of pale color. When these are dry 
pack them up carefully with the tinted: side up to make a 
uniform pile. Now turn the pile over so the tinted side will 
be down. At what is now the top of the pile place one of 
the sheets of paper that has been ruled into inch or half-inch 
squares, and at the points of the intersection of the lines, 
prick through the paper. Probably five or six sheets can be 
pricked at a time. On these tinted. and pricked papers 
have the children repeat one of their surface designs using a 
colored pencil of the same color as the tint used in coloring 
the paper. The results should be some very pleasing designs 
for muslin, gingham, percale, or print goods. 

Many teachers in primary grade work try to cover too 
much in a single drawing lesson. Twenty minutes is the 


average time allowed for a lesson in this grade and if materials 
are*ready this time is quite enough for a single lesson. The 
little people get tired and cannot do their best in a long les- 
son. Do not try to hurry or crowd a lesson too fast or too 
full. Teach a few things and teach them well, gradually 
‘developing the more difficult parts of the work. 
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Bird Study in a Primary Room 


MaupE M. GRANT 

For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear 
on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds is come, and the; voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land. — Song of Solomon II, 11, 12 

This beautiful quotation from the Song of Solomon, Miss 
Russell wrote carefully upon the front blackboard. 

May had come, beautiful Maytime, when the birds return 
from the South, and “fill all the blossoming orchards with 
their glee.” Maytime, with its banks of purple violets and 
shining buttercups, Maytime, with the pink and white clouds 
on the apple and cherry trees. 

The windows were open and the songs of the birds were 
borne in on the breeze. . 

‘May is the Bird Month,” said Miss Russell as she pulled 
her brown note-book from the desk drawer. “Let — me 
— see, yes, here is the May work,” and taking a slip of paper 
she copied from the brown note-book. “Bird pictures, bird 
booklets, ‘The Robin’s Message,’ cuttings of birds, bees, 
and butterflies, raffia nests, bird riddles, legend of the robin, 
story of Audubon, bird seals.”’ 

“Now for my May materials,” and Miss Russell went to 
the cupboard, and took out a green box. “Here are my 
bird pictures,” taking out an envelope containing colored 
pictures of birds, “here are my patterns for the bird booklets, 
and the butterflies, and here, .yes, here are a lot of the bird 
seals I made last year,” and Miss Russell opened a small 
box containing little cuttings. of birds made from»glazed 
black or brown paper. 

From another box on the floor of the cupboard, she took 
about a dozen or more birds’ nests, a collection of which she 
was quite proud. They had been brought in by the children 
from time to time and Miss Russell had saved them all, 
from the mud-plastered robin’s nest to the strong and care- 
fully woven nest of the oriole. 

All these nests she placed on the shelf at the back of the 
room. “Every May day will be a Bird Day this year,” 
said Miss Russell. 

The first of the month the children made their bird book- 
lets. These were cut in the shape of a bird with outspread 
wings. There were four pages in each booklet, and a cover 
front and back. The covers were tinted with crayons or 
water colors, according to the child’s fancy — blue, for the 
bluebird, brown and red for the robin, and so on. 

Each page of the booklet stood for a week in the month of 
May, and on them the children recorded the names of the 
birds they had seen during that week. 

Miss Russell’s coloréd pictures of the birds were used as 
copies in the drawing lessons and some of the best drawings 
were mounted on gray or green paper, and hung up on the 
black curtain. 

“The Robin’s Message,” delighted the children beyond 
anything the teacher had tried in a long time. She made 
four large robins from stiff cardboard. She put a letter clip 
on the bill of each one (a bent pin will do as well) and she 
hung them by black threads, two ‘from the top of the front 
blackboard, and two from the top of the blackboard at the 
side of the rcom. . 

“We must watch the robins,” said Miss Russell, when the 
children noticed the birds at once. 

The next day each robin bore in his beak a tiny oblong of 
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folded white paper like a little letter, with a dear little red 
heart for a stamp, and even more! The letters were ad- 
dressed to four of the boys and girls in the room! They 
were for Harry, for Cordelia, for John, and for Clara. 

“Let us see what the robin says to Harry,” said Miss Rus- 
sell, and she opened the note and read: 


The robin wishes me to tell 
That Harry Lane reads very well. 


Harry beamed with delight, and Miss Russell took Cor- 
delia’s' from the bird’s beak and read: 
Cordelia is a little girl, 
Whose hair is always bound to curl, 
She studies hard and does not shirk, 
And gets good marks in number work. 


“Here is Clara’s,” and Miss Russell’s eves twinkled and 
her lips smiled: 
Clara speaks her pieces well 
Every single Friday, 
But Robin says Clara must try 
To keep her desk more tidy. 
“Here is John’s:” 
John Dale writes, oh, very well, _ 
But he must study hard to spell. 


Every day for ten days thes€-feur robins brought four letters 
to four of the children in the room, praising them, encourag- 
ing them, or brightly calling their attention to some fault. 
The interest in this little exercise was delightful. 

The odds and ends of raffia left over from the more careful 
braidings for mats and baskets, were woven and sewed into 
the semblance of birds’ nests, lined with cotton or wool, 
and little colored marbles put in for eggs. 

The number work also treated of the birds as: 

How many birds are fourteen robins, twelve bluebirds, and 
ten sparrows? 

There are seventeen sparrows on a telegraph wire. 
of them flew away. How many are left? 

How many legs have twelve swallows? 
How many beaks? 

How many eyes have nine doves? 

There were many similar problems, involving simple 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

When a number work paper was correct, that is, one that 
was neat and one in which the answers were right, Miss 
Russell would paste one of her little brown bird seals at the 
top of the paper. 

The story of Audubon, the great naturalist and bird-lover, 
was told, and the influence he has had upon the bird-lore of 
our own land. . 

Bird stories were read and told and reproduced orally or 
written by the children. 

The legend of the woodpecker, who was “once upon a 
time,” a selfish old woman who would not give food to a poor 
old man who afterwards turned out to be a fairy in disguise, 
and who changed the selfish old woman with her black 
dress, her white apron and her red cap, into a woodpecker 
that must peck continually for focd was a favorite. 

So was the legend of how the robin got his red breast. 


Eight 


How many tails? 


In the cold North land, amid the ice and the snow, lived the White 
Bear, who was King of all that country. One day a man and his bot 
came into that cold land, bringing with them something red and warm, 
something that the White Bear had never seen before. The White 
Bear hated them for coming into his country, and he wished to destroy 
them, but this curious red warm thing seemed to keep them alive. 
The White Bear tried in every way to destroy them. He broke up 
their snow house again and again. He rolled huge cubes of ice down 
upon them and before their door, but as long as they had the warm 
Red Flower (which was Fire) they were safe from the cold and the 
icy winds. 

One day, however, the great White Bear came and tramped about in 
their fire, and threw water and snow upon it, so that it died down and 
the man and his boy began to freeze. Then the White Bear went 
away well pleased, for he thought that now they would surely die, and 
he would be king again. 

But a little brown bird had come back from the Southland, and this 
little bird saw what the wicked White Bear had done, so he flew down 
and hovered over the fire where there was but a spark left. He fanned 
the spark with, his little wings, and brought small sticks and moss to 
kindle it, and soon it was as bright as ever and hurning cheerily and 
reviving the man and the boy who had begun to freeze. 

But the heat from the fire had scorched the little bird’s breast, and 
the ashes had blown into his feathers, so that his feathers were of 4 
grayish color and his breast was a dull red like the flame he had kindled. 
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And the little bird flew away to the Southland and ever afterward Oh, robin, robin red-breast, 
all the robins have had red breasts. Thou little bird of cheer, 
The White Bear had to move from that part of the country, and go Accept our hearty greetings, 
arther north, where he is found to this day. ™ On thy return each year. 


For the May Blackboard 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 


Paper Folding and Cutting 


Lutu G. PARKER 


The May-pole 


(For second grade pupils), 


Material: Rather thin paper, as so many thicknesses of drawing 
paper is difficult to cut with ordinary scissors. 


Draw and cut an 8” square. Fold the lower edge to meet 
the upper edge. Crease. Turn the creased edge toward 
the left. Fold new lower edge to meet upper edge. Crease. 
Find the middle of the paper. Keeping the index finger 
of the left hand on the middle of the paper fold and crease 
again as in Fig. B. Fold and crease again as in Fig. A. 


FrG.c 











Hold the flat cone with its point toward you. Beginnin§ 
at the point cut the ribbons of the May-pole. Cut the 
girls arm, skirt, and feet. Turn the paper, cut the head 
and upper part of arm. Unfold as in Fig. B. Cut away 
one of the double ribbons. Open one more, fold as Fig. C. 
Cut boys. 

For the pole draw and cut a 4” square. Fold into a slim 
lamp-lighter. Cut up 1” at each side, bend at right angles for 
a standard, as Fig. D. 

Fasten ribbons to pole with a pin. 





Fig D. 




















Children Skipping the Rope 7 


To cut two girls with rope over head: Draw and cut a 3” 
square. Measure up }” from bottom at left edge. Repeat 
at right edge. Draw a line parallel with and }” from bottom 
of paper. Fold the lower edge to meet the upper edge, with 
the penciled line out. Fold the creased edge to meet the 
ruled line. Crease. Cut dolls on creased edge beginning 
at feet. Cut skirt, waist, and lower arm, stopping at pencil 
mark. Turn. Cut head and upper arm to penciled, line. 
Unfold last crease. Cut rope over head. Bp ae Me 

To cut two, girls with rope under feet: Fold as above. 
Cut head first. Turn. Cut feet, dress, lower part of arm 
to penciled line. Unfold last crease. Cut rope under feet. 


bean f 


The Seat Work Problem 


ELLA E. PRESTON 












While teaching in the country I had a primary grade of 
six pupils. Naturally the seat work problem presented itself 
immediately, and much time had to be spent on the seat work 
program. 

A program is absolutely necessary for this work in a crowded 
school, and time should be arranged for the correction of 
work done at seats, for pupils will not busy themselves. 
at that which seems to have no interest for teacher when 
done. 

For marking work done on slates andjpaper, I kept on 
hand colored chalk and small gold stars for very good work. 
The other materials in my cupboard were colored paper, 
scissors, paste, colored crayons, letters, cards, number cards, 
pages from old magazines, wooden beads for stringing, corn,. 
cut up pictures, and plenty of toothpicks. 

The seat work I tried to correl,te with the lesson just 
finished, especially in 
the early part of the 
day. Briefly outlined, 
the program was as fol- 
lows: 


First Seat Work Period 
(work in relation to 
122: CUT reading lesson) 
: a Copy the lesson 
AWAY (some days on slates. 
Fridays on paper to be: 
marked with gold star- 
or brightly bound and 
taken home if good.) 
Or 

b Draw the pictures. 
from the lesson in the 
book, (sometimes trac- 
ing through tissue and 
sometimes free hand.) Then write name of the object in 
the picture under it ten times. 

Second Seat Work Period (work in relation to number 
lesson) 

a Tie bunches of tooth-picks, each bunch containing a 
certain number as specified by teacher on the board. Write 
number contained in each bunch on square of paper. Ar- 
range bunches in a horizontal row and place proper number 
slip under each. 

b String wooden beads grouping by color or form the: 
numbers designated by teacher. 


Or 


FIG. B 
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c (If far enough advanced) build and solve simple 
examples with number cards or on slates. 


Or 


d Go to board, write numbers as far as learned in hori- 
zontal row. Under each number draw the proper number 
of objects (pears, boxes, apples, etc.) Sometimes let pupils 
choose the objects to be drawn. 


Third Seat Work Period (work in relation to language 
lesson) R 
a Write the most interesting words of story or talk, ten 
times. As, in ‘The Three Bears,” the words chosen might 
be bear, soup, bowl, or chair. 
» Illustrate the story with colored crayons. 


Or 


c Cut out pictures representing parts of the story. 


Noon 
Fourth Seat Work Period 


a Build alphabet or words with letter cards. 


Or 


b Make outline letters of corn or buttons. Sometimes 
go to board and write name of day or the child’s own name, 
or the letters of the alphabet. 


Fijth Seat Work Period 


a Draw circle with pencil around words known on maga- 
zine pages which have been given each pupil. 
b Write those words on tablets or slates. 


Or 
“ 
c * Make designs with toothpicks, colored sticks or corn, 


Sixth Seat Work Period 


a Mat weaving. 

Or 
b Coloring pictures. 

Or 


c Making sentences from word slips written by teacher. 


Or on Fridays 


d Look at library books, make scrap books, or make 
pictures from the cut up. pictures. 


Of course this work can be amplified as the year’s work 
progresses. My class had all had at least a three months’ 
start. For beginners some of the things suggested are too 
hard. 

Interesting question slips may be made out for third and 
fourth grade pupils, with which to vary their seat work, 
and fix what they have learned. Puzzle maps are excellent 
for seat work in geography classes occasionally. 

In fact, I think the seat work program has many possibili- 
ties and to me it is extremely interesting. 





To Make a Paper Bird 


Take a 4” or 6” square of colored paper. Fold the diagonal, 
making a triangle. Fold each of the angles at the apex down 
on opposite sides of the crease which forms the base of the 
triangle. 

These two little triangles form the wings of the bird. 
Spread open the wings, and throw the paper “‘bird”’ out into 
the air. It balances well, and will shoot out in straight lines. 
The children enjoy making and flying these birds after a 
difficult reading or writing lesson. It is a pretty little recrea- 
tion, and with the transforming imagination of children the 
bits of colored paper will resemble birds. 


MaupeE M. GRANT 
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A Pink Bow May Basket 


Around a tri ngle draw oblongs as shown in illustration. 
On each oblong sketch a knot of ribbon. Color these pink, 
or if another color is preferred, use that. Cut out, fold up 
sides, and fold over ribbon bows flat. Tie sides together 
with corresponding color. 

A. M. C. 
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A Morning Glory Vine 


MAvuDE M. GRANT 


“ Getting ready for your manual training, I see,” said Miss 
Charleston, the music teacher, as she peeped into the room 
before school, and saw Miss Russell at her desk, setting 
forth strips of white and colored crepe paper, green tissue, a 
spool of fine wire, the box of scissors and a jar of white paste. 

“Yes, won’t you come in and see what we are going to do 
to-day?” asked Miss Russell. 

“Indeed I will,” said the merry Miss Charleston. 
is it to be to-day?” 

“Morning glory vines,” said Miss Russell. “I'll have to 
make a pattern for the children, so watch me and see how 
it comes out,” so saying she took a long strip of white crepe 
paper, two inches wide, cut it off in pieces three and half 
inches long, and gathered up each little strip until it formed 
the semblance of the corolla of the morning glory. 

A dab of paste here and there and a judicious pinch and pull 
held it in shape. With a purple crayon dipped in water, she 
painted in purple streaks. Then a half inch strip of green 
tissue rolled into a stem, was pasted to this. 

The leaves were cut from green tissue paper — heart- 
shaped, the two lobes folded together and crimped about a 
toothpick. 

In a short time, Miss Russell had fastened flowers, leaves 
and stems together, forming a graceful vine twined about a 
strand of the fine wire from the spool. 

“Come in to-morrow, and see our window,” she added, 
as the “last bell” clanged up the corridor, and Miss Charles- 
ton hurried away. 

The next day the window was hung with pretty paper 
morning glory vines and blossoms — pink, violet, blue and 
white, and the sun peeping in, made the most delightful 
summery shadows upon the floor. 

“How pretty it is!” said Miss Charleston, and smiling 
at the children, she recited: 


“What 


There were some morning glory vines, 
Quite near the window pane, 

And surely strange ’twill seem to you, 
They never needed rain. 


They didn’t need the sunlight, 
And they didn’t need the dew, 

Now doesn’t that seem funny 
And very strange to you? 


But listen, and I’ll tell you, 
’Tis simpler than some stories, 
The boys and girls just made them, 
They’re paper morning glories! 




























When Blossom Followed the 
Brook 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


LOSSOM lived with Grandmother and Mother in the 
B smallest of all the small houses on the new street. If 

you went one way along the new street, you came in a 

little while to Blossom’s schoolhouse. Then, if you 
kept on, you came to more houses than Blossom could 
count. And, if you still went on, you were soon among 
tall buildings which hid the sky. And everywhere there 
were people and cars and cabs and horses and heavy trucks 
and automobiles. That was the city. 

If you went the other way along the new street, you soon 
came to tall trees and pretty houses with porches and ham- 
mocks, and gardens full of beautiful flowers. You couldn’t 
touch the flowers. They climbed up over the hedges and 
beckoned to you. But they weren’t really yours. Beyond 
the houses with the gardens, you could catch glimpses of 
broad green meadows with sunshine on them. And ’way 
down in a hollow were some cool dark woods. That was 
the country. But Blossom and Mother always had to stop 
at the last house with a garden, because Grandmother was 
old and blind and mustn’t be left alone any longer. 

The little brook didn’t stop where Blossom and Mother 
did. It went singing and dancing along its way out into the 
beautiful sweet country. Sometimes, when Blossom couldn’t 
go to sleep at night, she played she was the brook. Then she 
went out into the country, too. 

Blossom could remember only a few times in her life when 
she couldn’t go to sleep. Once, when Grandmother was 
safe in her bed and Blossom was safe in hers, and Mother 
was still sewing in the sitting-room, Blossom heard someone 
crying. She crept out of bed and stole to Mother to tell her 
about it. And it was Mother who was crying. Blossom 
climbed into her lap and put her arms tight around her and 
cried too. 

“Oh, Mother,” she said, “‘is it because I was naughty?” 

‘““No, Blossom,” said Mother gently. “‘But I get so tired 
waiting for your father to come home.” 

One day in school Blossom’s teacher told the children that, 
on the next Saturday, all over the country, bands would play 
and the old soldiers march under the beautiful flag to lay flow- 
ers on the graves of their dead comrades. Then they all 
sang a sweet solemn little song with flags and flowers and the 
murmur of the brook in it. And Miss Dean gave each one 
a little flag to keep. 

‘‘Grandmother,” cried Blossom, when she reached home, 
“‘haven’t we any old soldiers in our family? Milly has and 
Helen and Beulah. Haven’t we?” 

“Why yes, dearie,” said Grandmother. ‘Your grand- 
father was a soldier.”’ 

““My very own father’s very own father?” asked Blos- 
som. 

“Yes, girlie,” said Grandmother; “he’s been dead now 
forty-five years.” 

“‘Helen’s grandfather has a grave,” said Blossom eagerly. 
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“Helen's going to put flowers on it to-morrow. Why 
don’t we ever put flowers on my grandfather’s grave?” 

“Tt’s too far away,” said Grandmother. 

At bedtime, Blossom asked Mother all about Grandfather’s 
grave. 

“It’s in a pretty cemetery,” said Mother, “‘near the village 
where I used to live when I was little like you. It really isn’t 
far away, dear, but it seems so to Grandmother. The little 
brook you and I see sometimes, flows by it.” 

“Why couldn’t you and I go, Mother?” 

“We can’t leave Grandmother,” said Mother; ‘‘but even 
if we could, we have no flowers, and no money to buy any.” 

Next morning, very early, Blossom slipped into her little 
old best gown. She found her best hat with the forget-me- 
nots on it. She felt sure you wore the best you had when 
you went to find your soldier grandfathef’s grave. She 
drank some milk and ate two cookies. Then she slipped out 
of the house and ran down the street away from the city. 

When Blossom came to the last house with a pretty garden, 
she caught the gleam of water through the trees. 

“I’m really coming this time,’”’ said Blossom to the brook. 
‘“‘Mother’s too busy to go, and Grandmother’s too old. So 
I’m the only one. I haven’t any flowers, but I’ve brought 
my flag. Grandfather would like that better anyway ‘cause 
he was a soldier. You must show me the cemetery. Then 
I’ll find the grave all myself. The stone will say Ebenezer 
May on it — Mother said so.” 

Blossom crawled through the hedge. She went along a 
path through a lovely orchard as clase to the brook as possi- 
ble. When the brook left the orchard and crossed the road, 
so did Blossom. It wound through a stony pasture. Blos- 
som stumbled after. The brook crept under a fence and 
ran for awhile beside the dusty road. Then it took a sudden 
turn, crossed the road again, and ran down hill through a 
green pasture. Still Blossom followed. By and by, the 
brook dashed into the woods. Blossom had to let it go its 
way for awhile and scramble along as best she could, through 
tangles of vines and brambles. 

Once she lost it altogether. She hunted and hunted and 
was just ready to give it up, when, all at once, she heard it 
singing to itself somewhere below her. She pushed through 
some thick bushes and there at the bottom of a tiny ravine 
was the brook. She kept onthe bank. By and by the bushes 
grew thinner. She came to some falls with misty rainbows 
playing above them. Beyond the falls, the brook was broader, 
Tall rushes and reeds grew along its edges. At last it brought 
Blossom into a big, beautiful meadow full of tall swaying 
slender white flowers with golden centers. 

“Oh, oh, -oh,”’-cried- Blossom, ‘“‘I never saw such a big 
garden. It doesn’t seem as if the people could care if I 
picked a few flowers.” 

But you must never take what isn’t yours, Mother said. 
So Blossom ran through the tall daisies and didn’t touch one. 

On and on and on went the brook. It didn’t seem a bit 
tired and dusty and hot. But Grandfather’s grave was a 
long, long, long way from home, Blossom thought. 

Just when the sun was the hottest, and the highest up in 
the sky, as Mother had said it would, the brook rippled 
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smoothly under a bridge and sparkled under some low- 
hanging trees past a little old forgotten cemetery. 

“Good-bye,” called Blossom to the brook. “Thank you 
for bringing me. Some day, I’ll go farther, maybe.” 

Blossom went into the cemetery. There was only a hand- 
ful of stones, crumbling and gray and old. Over the tallest, 
on a little knoll, was a gnarled old apple tree. It was in full 
glory of bloom. And one broad limb bent down toward 
the stone like an arm full of flowers. Blossom held her 
breath. If only that could be Grandfather’s grave. 

Biossom climbed the slope. She knelt down by the stone. 
She pulled off bits of moss and lichen. There, sure enough, 
were the two words she was looking for — Ebenezer May. 
Blossom made out some figures, too — a 1, an 8, a 6, and a 3. 

Blossom put her flag beside the stone. The crooked old 
arm of the apple tree dropped a few pink and white petals 
beside it. 

Then, suddenly, from somewhere above her, a voice 
said: 

“Well, little one, where did you drop from?” 

No one could be afraid of such a voice. There was a 
laugh just back of it. Blossom looked up. A man was 
standing under the tree. His eyés matched his voice. They 
were grave, but there was a smile in them. 

‘‘T’m Blossom,” she said. 

‘‘An apple blossom?” 

“Oh, no, sir. Just a little girl Blossom. Blossom May 
is my name. And Mother’s name is Harriet May. And 
Grandmother’s is Deborah May — and — ” 

“What?” cried the man. 

“Yes,” said Blossom, “and I’ve followed the brook all 
the way to find my grandfather’s grave.”’ 

The man asked more questions than Blossom could an- 
swer. At last he took her in his arms. He carried her to a 
farm-house down the road. And they both ate dinner. 
After dinner, Blossom went to sleep. When she woke up, 
she and the man were driving along a shady road. Blos- 
som heard the brook singing to itself. Its voice was so 
‘drowsy that she went to sleep again. 

The next thing she knew, the carriage had stopped. They 
were home again on the new street. Blossom was in Mother’s 
arms. Mother was in the arms of the strange man. Grand- 
mother was there, too. And they were all crying. And 
Mother said, “‘O Blossom! O Tom! However did you 
find each other?” Then the man said he had searched 
everywhere for them. He told how he had found Blossom 
at his father’s grave. Blossom helped tell about that. Then, 
somehow, all at once, Blossom knew that the tall kind man 
was her very own father. 

When Blossom was almost asleep that night, she remem- 
bered something. 

“‘Mother,”’ she said, ‘‘there were flowers on my grand- 
father’s grave. The old tree held them down —a whole 
armful of the sweetest pinky-white blossoms, and some 
fell right over my flag. Truly, Mother.” 


An Exercise Story 
’ ANNA MARGARET BOyDSTON 


Once there were some little boys and girls who played 
all day long. When evening came they were so tired and 
sleepy they could hardly keep awake to eat supper. Their 
heads drooped and nodded fr m side to side and they came 
very near falling out of their chairs. 

Mother said, ‘‘It is time these children were in bed. See 
how tired they are.”” So they crept into bed and their heads 
were scarcely on their pillows until they were fast asleep. 
They dreamed that someone sang, ‘‘Sleep, my little one, 
sleep my pretty one, sleep.” 

The next morning when Mother cal'ed, the’r ears did not 
hear well at first. She called again, the children began to 
stir, and then to stretch, to rub their eyes and at last to get up 
slowly. 

When they had washed their faces, combed their hair, 
brushed their teeth, and buttoned their clothes, they washed 
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their hands and sat down to breakfast. They sipped a glass 
of milk and ate some fruit and oatmeal. 

“Mother said, “Now, children, it is almost time for school. 
You must not be late.” They took umbrellas and started 
down the street. One of them looked at the sky and said, 
“Oh, I think it will rain in a minute; let’s run.” They did 
so and soon reached their building. They went in, sat in 
their seats, and just then heard the raindrops on the window- 
pane. 

But before the last bell rang, the sun came out and they 
sang, “‘Good-morning, Merry Sunshine.”’ ; 


~ (Teacher tells the story and children act it. 


This is good for restless 
times.) 


A Memorial Day Flag 
BertHA E. BusH 


I’d like to make a flag to-day; 
I tell you what I’d do; 
I’d gather heaps of violets 
To make my field of blue. 
My stars should all be lilies white, 
And sweetest roses, white and red, 
Should make my stripes; and it should b 
A tribute to our heroes dead. 
I’d take it to a soldier’s grave 
And whisper as I laid it o’er, 
“The land you loved and died to sa\ 
Shall honor you forever more.”’ 





Stories for Re-telling 
John’s Garden 


John had a little garden of his own. In one corner of it 
was a rosebush. One day, he picked eight roses and tied 
them up in a bunch. Then he took them to a little sick 
boy who lived near him. The boy was much pleased with 
his nice -present. 


Polly and Dolly 


Polly and Dolly were little gray kittens. They looked very 
much alike. Jennie tied a pink ribbon on Polly’s neck and 
a blue one on Dolly. Do you think they looked pretty ? 


Looking for Eggs 


One day John went into the barn to look for eggs. As he 
went in he saw a hen flying from the hay loft. In the hay 
he found a snug nest with three large white eggs in it. He 
put them in his hat and took them to his mother. . She 
was very glad to get the eggs. 


b 
Amy’s Pet 
When Amy was in the country last summer she had a pet 
calf. She called it Brownie because it was so brown. The 
calf would know Amy’s voice as soon as it heard it. When 


Amy went to the city to go to school she missed her pet 
very much, 


The Dog in the Manger 


A dog lay in a manger in which was placed the hay for the 
oxen. By his growling and snapping he kept the oxen 
from eatingthe hay. “ What a selfish dog,” said one of them 
to hiscompanions. ‘‘He cannot eat the hay himself and yet 
will not let-those eat who can.” 


Alice and Her Pets 


Alice was a little country girl. She lived on a large farm. 
Among her pets were two large robins. In the winter when 
the ground was covered with snow, they would go to her 
window for their breakfast. They were so tame that they 
wou!d eat out of her hand. 
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Cardboard Modeling 


Etta S. GODDARD 


OTHER NATURE is busy doing everything she 
can to make the world fresh and beautiful, the 


spring rains have washed the streets and the rain 
and the sunshine have worked together to make 
the grass come! up fresh and green, 
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‘DIRECTIONS FOR BRUSH 


Cut on all heavy lines and fold on dotted lines. The 
teacher had better cut thé sixteen little slits with a knife. 
Give each child a large needle threaded with raffia, turn 
folded foundation of brush so the bent edge stands up, put 
the needle up through first slit, then down in next slit, cut 
off raffia, leaving about an inch hanging down from each 





and the buds on the trees to burst [_ 
open. } 

When the children go out in the 
woods to hunt for the first spring 











flowers, they will be able to find the 
dear, dainty little heads peeping 
through the dried leaves that have 
helped to keep the roots warm dur- 
ing the cold winter months. 

Everything is beginning tc look 
fresh and clean, so this is a good 
time to speak of our city streets, 
what we can do to make them 
more attractive, and of the street- 
sweepers that are so necessaiy in 
order that the streets will look clean, 
and how we can help keep them 
in order by not throwing papers 
around. 

Below are given the directions for 
making the street-sweeper’s outfit, 
brush, scraper, and scoop. The May 
basket the children could make, 








A coop’ 


and perhaps, find some little spring flowers to put in it. 
This basket is very pretty ‘and easily made, and will be 
effective made in any delicate colored tissue paper combined 
with white tissue to be used in the braided handle. 
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4. 


slit, then put needle up through next slit, and down in the 
next one, cutting raffia as before, do this until you have the 
four rows completed, then you can trim ends of raffia to make 
brush even. The brush may be made out of cardboard 
instead of drawing paper if you wish to make it alittle stronger. 
When you turn the brush over, the turned up edge forms 
the scraper. 
DIRECTIONS FOR SCOOP 


Give each child a hektographed copy of diagram of scoop. 
Cut on all heavy lines, fold on dctted lines, using a ruler to 
lay along line when folding, cut the two inside heavy lines 
with a knife; after folding slip the pointed ends through 
slits on outside of sides, and fold points back on the inside 
of scoop; this will hold scoop together without pasting. 


DIRECTIONS FOR May BASKET 


Cut strip for basket out of drawing paper and paste end 
of strip over to dotted line at the other end, then take the 
ring you have just pasted and after cutting circle for bottom 
of basket, put the ring over the circle and paste tabs upon 
outside of ring. 

Give each child a circle 84” in diameter, of colored tissue 
paper, and a pattern of petal as shown in drawing. Fold 
circle in halves, then fold over again so as to find the center 
of circle, open so you have the half square, then fold one third 
over, folding the other side back one third, as shown in dia- 
grams marked 1, 2, 3, 4. Let each child put pattern of 
petal on folded circle having the points even, then cut around 
upper part of pattern. Open circle and after putting paste 
on bottom of foundation of basket 
place it in the centre of tissue 
circle, put paste a little way up 
on each tissue petal and press up 
to sides of basket curling ends 
of petals over a knife or scissors. 
Tie a piece of baby ribbon 
around as shown in picture of 
completed object. 

Cut three strips of tissue 16” 
long and 1” wide, one strip of 
white and the other two out of 
the color of the basket; braid 
these three strands for handle, 
paste ends on outside of basket 
near the bottom. 
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Little Jack’s Ball 


(An exercise in circles. 


Very small children may illustrate the 


story, with a spool, or other round object, with which to draw the 


circles. ) 


Little Jack’s cheeks were 
red asa cherry, 


His eyes were as round 
and as brown as a 
berry, 


He played and sang 
through the sunny 
day, 


Always merry and smil- 
_ ing and gay. 


But alas! one day he lost 
his ball, 


Then little Jack’s tears 
began to fall. 


Grandmother sat knitting 
in her big arm-chair, 


With a snow white cap on 
her snow white hair, 


And drinking her tea so 
nice and hot, 


Which she poured for 
herself from a_ little 
round pot. 


“Why Jack!” said she, 


“dear me! dear me! 


Don’t act like a little 


heathen Chinee, 


Or an African boy who 
has not been taught 


To behave as a little 


American ought. 


Just wait till I get my 
spectacles, dear, 


I'll help you to find it, 
never fear.” 


She brought a big basket 
in from the hall, 


And “Look,” said she, 
“is this your ball ?”’ 
“Oh, no,” said Jack, 
“but just as good,” 


And he ran to the cook 
as fast as he could. 


“See here!” said cook, 
“Whose ball have I 
got?’ 

“1 found it behind the 
big black pot.”’ 


While Jack and the ball 
bounced up and down 


The apple in the pan was 
getting brown. 


Jack ate it for supper, 
with a silver spoon, 


While in at the window 


peeped the round, full --/ 


moon. 


Then little Jack went off af 


to sleepy-land, 


With his dear ball held 
tight in his hand. 














Seven Little Mice 


STELLA GEORGE STERN 


Little-Mouse-Sunday found a great, big bun; 
Little-Mouse-Monday wished that he had one; 
Little-Mouse-Tuesday was fat enough without; 
Little-Mouse-Wednesday sat down to sulk and 


pout; 


Said Little-Mouse-Thursday, “J’/] get one for 


1»? 


myself 


Said Little-Mouse-Friday, “There’s another 


on the shelf ”’ 


Little-Mouse-Saturday began 


squeak; 


“ce ° 
Come on!” said all the seven, “we’ve enough 


to last the week!” 





—St. Nicholas 


“a a) 


to beg 
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Blackboard Drawings 


Did you ever put a drawing on the board while the chil- 
dren were in the room? Did you notice how keenly inter- 
ested they were, and how eager to help? Last year I had 
several mischievous boys. I had noticed their interest in the 
drawings and proceeded to take advantage thereof. In- 
stead of putting on all my own blackboard drawings, I gave 
them to the boys to put on. The results were surprising. 
With little or no aid from me, they put on excellent draw- 
ings. I had frequent new drawings on my blackboard. 
The boys gladly spent their recesses drawing, and frequently 
had a number of absorbed spectators. ‘‘Doesn’t Jimmie 
draw well,’ they would ask me, and glad to have a chance 
to praise poor Jimmie, to whom arithmetic was a stumbling 
block, I answered truly, “‘ Yes.”’ 

We put on the various drawings that come in my school 
magazine, but they were not enough. When we saw a pic- 
ture in our readers or histories or even in our arithmetics, 
one that we liked, someone would put it on. Now my boys 
and girls are fourth and fifth grades, and most of the draw- 
ings were put on by my fourth grade children. 

I have started a notebook, and as I scan a magazine or a 
Sunday newspaper, I am on the lookout for sketches suit- 
able for copying. If the paper is of no value I cut out such 
a sketch, and paste it in my notebook. Here I find a poppy 
border, which pleases me, and here are some little puppies 
to copy. I always choose drawings with clear outlines, as 
they are easiest to copy. 

Now, as to why I do this, I found that the other teachers 
and I were likely to have the same drawings as we used the 
same magazines. By selecting my own drawings mine are 
different. Not that I do not use my magazine drawings, 
but I do like to have one picture all my own. 


Second Grade Phonics 

Teachers often worry over the lack of phonetic knowledge 
that they think should have been taught in the first grade. 
As a matter of fact the children probably knew their phonics 
at the end of June, and very sensibly proceeded to forget all 
about the subject during the summer. 

The best way to teach phonics_jis to start at the beginning 
and act as if phonics had never,been taught. The under- 
lying principle of association works out nicely here. } 

On a large sheet of hektograph paper, a picture,that has 
some relation to a sound, is drawn. For instance, the pic- 
ture of a dog that has been running illustrates the sound of 
‘“‘h.” A picture of a clock has under it the letter “t.” A 
snake represents ‘“‘s,”’ etc. Nearly every sound is repre- 
sented in this way. 
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Each child in the room is given a card of these pictures 
and the sounds are given in concert. 

While concert work in most lessons is not desirable, in this 
case it is good for two reasons. It revives the last year’s 
knowledge, and it helps every child to become accustomed to 
the sound of his own voice. 

It will be found that in less than two weeks, the last year’s 
work is revived, and any doubtful sounds made secure in the 
child’s mind. 

Next come the drill and testing. A set of cards, each having 
a letter so heavily printed that it can be seen from all corners 
of the room, is held by the teacher in front of the class. The 
teacher places the numbers of the rows on the board, as: 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Each child gives the sound as the teacher holds it up. 
To every row of children that is perfect, a star is given. 
In this way the interest is kept to the very last child. When 
every row gets its star, great excitement prevails for a few 
seconds. 

The long and short vowels are then taken in the same way. 

Inside of eight weeks, it is very easy to have your room 
perfect in any such test. After the consonants and vowels 
are finished, then combinations of consonants are learned. 
Then come more difficult “family endings.” The cards are 
excellent individual tests. 

Sometimes a child finds it impossible to blend sounds, 
so that he will recognize the word, even when he knows all 
the sounds. Those children are helped best by’ concert 
work in phonics. Listening to other children and sounding 
words with the others often gives the child the idea of the 
word. 


KATHARINE A. BRENNAN 


° Disposing of Waste Paper 

I had had more trouble than usual in keeping waste paper 
and lead pencil shavings off the floor. 

I made a little sack of bright colored silkoline, and fastened 
to the edge of my desk for my own use. The power of ex- 
ample is great and before long many of the pupils had one 
of their own. 

These sacks of various sizes and colors make a pleasing 
addition to the desk, and are a great help in promoting neat- 
ness. 

Directions jor making: 

Take two twelve-inch squares, cut out a round circle 
from the center of one of them. Sew the two together all 
around the edges on the wrong side and turn, stitch across 
each corner, and wire the edge of the opening. Sew on a 
ribbon or cord, by which to hang it to the edge of the desk. 
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A Tulip Cornucopia 


Draw a long, narrow triangle and cut off apex. This 
will serve as a pattern to trace four times, as arranged in 
illustration. Place triangular base with laps as shown at 
C. Paste A under B, leaving B for back of the cornucopia. 
Sketch tulip with leaf, and color leaves green, and tulip 
yellow or red. 


A 


\ 


\ 








Three Booklets 

Adele came in early and laid a thick newspaper package 
on Miss Russell’s desk. 

“My papa said ’at maybe we could make things of this 
paper,” said Adele, whose father was editor of the local paper, 
and who always remembered. the little folks in Miss Rus- 
sell’s room when he had any bright scraps, strips, or squares. 

Miss Russell untied.the cord.around the paper wrapping. 
Half of the pakage-was made up of sheets of delicate blue 
paper, nine by twelve inches, and the rest was rather thin 
sheets of pink glazed paper, the same size as the blue sheets. 
On the top were several pieces of glazed black and brown 
paper. 

“How .nice this is! You must thank your papa very 
much for all of us, Adele,” said Miss Russell, who saw in 
the paper great possibilities of booklets and cuttings for the 
coming exhibit: 

There were three booklets made from the paper Adele 
had brought. One illustrated by free-hand cuttings the 
stories the children had learned, and which are so dear to 
childish hearts — “The Three’ Bears,” “The Little Red 
Hen,” “Red Riding Hood,” “The Old Woman and Her 
Pig,” “The House That Jack Built,” “Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary,” “The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,” and 
many others. 

The second booklet represented the months by cuttings, 
bare trees for January, a flag, a heart, and a spray of pussy 
willows for February, a kite, a windmill, and a crocus for 
March, a rake, a sprinkling pot, and an umbrella for April, 
a boy with a fish pole and a fish for May, June, roses and 
strawberries, July, little red fire-crackers; August, black 
crickets and flies, September, corn, apples, pears, grapes, 
a school-house and the boys and girls; October by a squirrel 
and nuts; November by a turkey, and December by a fire- 
place and Christmas stockings. (Some of these cuttings 
were made of the black or brown paper, but most of them 
were cut from colored paper.) 

Then there was the third and last booklet that attracted 
much amused attention. 

This booklet was entitled, “The Hands That Work in 
Grade One,” and lo! on every one of the forty blue pages 
was a pink hand! 
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The children had used their own hands for patterns, traced 
around them, and then cut out the paper. Underneath each 
one was written the child’s name, and when the exhibit 
specimens were chosen to send to the fair, the blue booklet 


extended its little pink hands to the gaze of the interested 


sightseers. 
Mauve M. GRANT 





Part Singing 

Part singing should be introduced early, but unison sing- 
ing should not be given up. It is harmful to a child’s voice 
to keep him singing one part, thus developing only either all 
low tones or all high. Thus it is well to divide a class evenly, 
half of the pupils singing alto one week, and change the next 
week to soprano. It is a very erroneous idea that singing 
alto harms the soprano voice. It simply develops, creates 
independence, and helps to increase the compass of the voice. 

In beginning part singing, a good plan is for the whole 
class to sing one part and the teacher another, until the pupils 
learn to sustain their pitch firmly, while listening to other 
tones. It is best to begin with the scale, the teacher singing 
either a third higher or lower than the class which makes 
perfect harmony. Then may follow other exercises and 
songs. As »soon.as part singing is introduced, the music 
period becomes much more interesting. : 

Epna G. YOUNG 





Hektograph Receipt 


Two ounces of transparent French gelatine. Boil in clean 
tin vessel till dissolved, stirring constantly. When dissolved 
add 3 ounces glycerine, and continue to stir until a perfect 
syrup is formed. .Skim off all froth, pour into pan at one 
corner, blowing out the bubbles formed. The pan can be 
made at a hardware dealer’s, the size desired. Hekto- 
graph ink is used to do this work. The hektograph is to be 
sponged with a moist sponge before using. Place the hekto- 
graph-ink-written copy face downward, leave 3 munutes. 
The other papers are laid singly and flattened by warm 
hands. As.soon as the whole of the paper is adhered to 
the hektograph. it is time to remove it. After, the copying 
is done, wash the hektograph carefully with af sponge and 
warm water. Cover and put away. 

M. E. O’H. 





A Sun-flower May: Basket 


Around a circle draw any numberof petals. - Witha sharp 
knife make a slit in end of each. Color center circle orange, 
and petals yellow. Cut out, and fold up sides. Run a baby 
ribbon through slits and tie on opposite sides, using two 
short pieces if desired. 
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A Rest Exercise 
Bessie F. DoDGE 


We visited a first grade room one afternoon, late in the day 
and late in the week. After greeting us, the teacher ex- 
plained that her children were tired and restless, so for the 
last period before the ‘“‘story hour” she was combining a 
reading lesson and a rest exercise. 

She wrote sentences on the blackboard which the children 
were to read silently. When ready to do as indicated in the 
sentence, the children stood in the aisles until the teacher 
called upon someone to perform the act. 

Some of the sentences written were: 


Please open the window. 

Bring me a book. 

Sing a song. 

Give a pencil to Howard. 

Bring Kathleen to the big chair. 
Strike the bell. 

Lead Kathleen to her seat. 


When the board was filled with sentences they were again 
read beginning at the bottom and erased one at a time. The 
poorer readers were called upon this time. Nearly all the 
children went on a little journey about the room. Moving 
about was just what they wanted thisday, and they were 
willing to work for the privilege. 

Of course, there was more or less commotion caused by 
so much standing, sitting, and moving about, but the teacher 
said she thought this commotion and a reading lesson were 
better than noise only. 

We left the room before the story was begun, but the chil- 
dren seemed ready to quiet down. 


An Impromptu Entertainment 
For Any Month of the Year 


RuBIE T. WEyBuRN, Geneva, New York 


T is Friday afternoon. At the sound of. the big gong 
downstairs, thirty little children in the First Grade room 
are tense with expectation. 

_ “T think we will have an entertainment this afternoon,” 
teacher says. The ripple of smiles that follows the announce- 
ment shows how far even the loftiest expectations have been 
exceeded. 

A moment later, a straight line of tiny ones face the others 
at their desks. “This is our choir;’ says teacher. “We 
will sing three songs and you may choose them.” The quaver- 
ing childish trebles grow firm and sweet as the “choir” leads 
through the gay little measures of “ Jackie Frost,” the rousing 
flag song, and the tender Thanksgiving hymn, newly learned. 
“For father and for mother dear, we give Thee thanks 
indeed,” finish the little singers. 

“Now the line may pass into the hall,” directs the mistress 
of ceremonys, amid a suppressed giggle of delight. “Freddy 
may be door-tender. And we who have come to this enter- 
tainment are just going to be very polite and still and enjoy 
ourselves.” 

Out in the hall, for one brief moment, ten little brains 
exercise the divine right of all mortals, the gift of choice. 
Their infant fancies may select one of the three avenues of 
approach to fame. Each child might “speak a’ piece,” sing 
a song, ortella story. Blissful but agonizing liberty! 

Freddy opens the hall-door. “Norman,” he calls. Nor- 
man appears. He is trembly when bereft of the safe support 
of the choir. But he will do or die in the attempt. 
— is — little — yellow — head — who — says — he’s — very 
— well, — and — thinks — he — rather — take —a — walk 
— than — stay — inside —a — shell.” It is the shortest all- 
alone song he knows and sung tempo accellerato, has run no 
risk of wearying his eager audience. 

“Clayton,” calls Freddy. Clayton is the new boy from 
School No. 2. With clear enfmciation’and amid much en- 
' thusiasm he gives his long class poem for October, new to the 
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open-mouthed and admiring audience. 
amid a soft little echo of applause. 

“Frank,” announces the official at the door. Frank’s 
mamma has taught him a little prayer from his Sunday schoo] 
paper. It is very sweet, but Frank’s voice is so soft that the 
little verses have to be repeated. “Thank you, Frank, that 
was very beautiful.” Margaret’s lovely face is flushed 
rosy red and her timid voice dares to soar in the praises of 
“‘ Golden Sunshine,” only with the supporting accompaniment 
of teacher’s. 

“Once upon a time,” begins Grant. 
desks sit breathless. Is he going to — yes, surely it is “The 
Three Bears.”” Well done, Grant. 

There are no delays. There are no disappointments. 
One by one the remaining performers contribute the best that 
the inspiration of the minute affords, and from “ Jack and 
Jill,” to “ My Country ’Tis of Thee,” all are enthusiastically 
received. 

The first part of the entertainment is over. 
just fifteen minutes. 

“There will be an intermission of one hour,”’ says teacher, 
“for lessons. After that—” The thrill of soul that has 
tasted pleasure, but not to satiety, lends skill to the little lips 
and fingers. An hour broken into the many bits of the First 
Grade room, is never so very long. But to-day it fairly flies. 
‘I think,” says teacher at length, “we will play the Cinderella 
game for the last part of our program.” This time the smiles 
overflow into a happy little laugh. The “Cinderella game’’ 
has evolved from the weekly fairy stories told by teacher. 
Some of the suggestions are hers — most are theirs. There 
are no costumes, no stage setting, no set roles. But O, inspira- 
tion and imagination of childhood! what matter such trifles 
as these? 

Delicate little Josephine shall be Cinderella with her pale 
gold hair and dress the very color of the ashes that strew the 
fire-place (teacher’s desk) before which she sits in a little kin- 
dergarten chair. The two Hazels have hard work to assume 
the haughty mien of the proud step-sisters. Not so Mary, 
their mother. She wears the expression of one to the manner 
born. 

Schuyler the officious, Schuyler of the ready speech and 
invention, is Prince Charming. The six mice are chosen 
from the most active little chaps, those who find it hardest to 
keep still till the god-mother’s fairy wand turns them into little 
prancing ponies. The two rats are Edward and Jay, the 
tallest: boys of all. - Harold gleefully goes out into the“ gar- 
den” to be metamorphosed into a, great yellow -pumpkin. 
There are two soldier messengers, and teacher will be god- 
mother with a long white pointer for a wand. 

The impromptu play passes off without a flaw noticeable 
to the uncritical assembly. Cinderella is duly sweet and 
meek and sad —the proud sisters duly exacting in the matter 
of coiffures. The fairy god-mother’s wand performs with 
no difficulty all the difficult miracles necessary and Cinderella in 
resplendent gown, is borne off in state behind the waste 
basket and six mettlesome steeds. 

And ah! the Prince and the beautiful party! Suddenly 
ting-ling-ling, twelve hapless strokes of the bell —a flight 
—a glass slipper (no, it ism’t Madeline’s rubber) is dropped 
— excitement ensues. 

The two messengers do their work faithfully. Oblivious 
té the fact that the slipper fits both Hazels all too well, he 
claps it upon Cinderella’s wee foot and she is borne in triumph 
to the palace. There her generous little heart is unsatisfied 
while her family at home are in tears and they are graciously 
urged to “come too and live with her always.” So smiles 
reign galore and the curtain falls on a happy scene. 

It is of no consequence that teacher’has issued orders and 
promptings in an undertone. It is.quite right and proper, 
and in no whit diminishes the interest of the audience, who 


He passes to his seat 


The children at their 


It has taken 


have enjoyed their fifteen minutes of fairyland with all their~ 


sduls. The little lesson of sweet forgiveness and hauteur 
changed to humility has not been lost.. The little play 1s 
ended, but the impression lingers. There is still an hour of 
quiet work and a spelling match. And another. week has 
taken wings and flown away. 
(Only once in awhile is so ‘much time given to recreation. 
The rarity is part of the treat.) ae ire 
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On blackboard, sketch two doors — make as reai as can te, with 
doorbell on the one where the boys’ baskets are to be hung, and old- 
style knocker on the one where girls’ baskets are to be hung. Cn side 
of stage, nearest their “door,” are three Polka Dot girls — one very 
tiny. On opposite side are three Polka Dot boys — one very tiny. 

As first stanza is read, girls and boys came toward front of stage, 
still keeping to right and left of center and not seeing each other. 

In second stanza, girls show each other May Baskets; third, boys’ 
same; fourth, girls march prettily two ahead with little one follow- 
ing across back of room, and up side of room nearest boys’ “door,” 
pass back of boys, hang baskets in convenient row below blackboard, 
ring bell (children in seats imitate “ting-a-ling’”’ of bell), and “hide” 
close to boys’ door; fifth, boys repeat, as above, use knocker instead 
of bell (children in seats imitate “rat-a-tat’’); then hide close to girls’ 
door; sixth, boys and girls all run back around rocm the way they 
came, all the time looking back — at last run into each other; seventh, 
form in group and ask each other question with pretty pantomimic 
gestures. 


On the first night of May, all the soft purple dusk 
Was as full as could be of pink apple-bloom musk, 
The sky was a basket, and each little minute, 

As she hurried by, dropped a star or two in it. 


Three Polka Dot girlies made baskets of green, 
Of pink and pale azure — the daintiest seen, 
All crisp crinkled paper and filled to the brim 
With big round-faced pansies and daffodils slim. 


Three Polka Dot laddies made baskets of moss 
So green and so woodsy — with ribbons across 
Of gold, green, and purple in pretty rosettes — 
All heaped high with Mayflowers and shy violets. 


Two Polka Dot girlies, just shaking with laughter, 
Stole up to a door — and the third one stole after — 
They hung three May baskets and rang the doorbell — 
“Ting-a-ling, a-ling, ling!”” then ran off pell-mell. 


Two Polka Dot laddies crept down through a hollow, 

Stole up to a door — and the third one would follow — 
They hung three May Baskets, and how they did knock — 
“‘Rat-a-tat, a-tat, tat!” then ran off in a flock. 


Three Polka Dot girls, as they flew, whispered ‘‘ Hush!” 
Three Polka Dot boys scarcely paused in their rush — 
Both threes were so sure there were three on thei: track, 
That they never looked forward — but kept looking back. 


Till — how I can’t tell you, but maybe they can — 
Straight into each other the Polka Dots ran, ; 
And e’en to this day, they the question discuss — 
“Say, did we catch you? Or, did you catch us?” 


SS! =“ 1 ‘a = 
Lhe relka Dots 
Jrjaie ®, 
May Baskets 
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(Acrostic) 


A. E. A. 


Choose three little girls for the Three Little Maids and a number 
of the smallest children to be Yellowbirds. From real blossomed 
apple-boughs, if possible, shape and tie firmly in place three large 
letters — M-A-Y. If real blossoms cannot be had, make pretty 
me and white paper flowers and fasten on pasteboard letters, as above. 

ach of the Three Little Maids carries one letter. If the Yellow- 
birds can each have a pair of golden paper wings, it will add much 
to his joy in his part. 

School (recites gaily, while Three Little Maids take places 
in jront of room) 
Suppose you take Three Little Maids — 
Mabel, Maude, and Molly — 
(Lightly tossing at ple-b!:oms at Three Little Maids) 
Load them down with apple-blooms, 
Rosy-red and jolly, 
(Yellowbirds hop and fly about Three Little Maids, imi ating 
bird-not s) -- 
Set a host of Yel owbirds 
Round hem winging, singing, 
And I’m almost, almost ure 
Tis the May you're bringing. 


For 
Three Little Maids (recite, one ajter another, lijting letters, 
while Yellowbirds sing and school tosses apple-blcoms) 
M — s for the Merry Maids, 
Smiling all and sunny, 
A — is for the Apple-blooms, 
Brimming full of honey, 
Y — is for the Yellowbirds, 
Singing all the daytime — 
All Little Maids and flowers and birds 
Make the happy Maytime. 





The Baby Moon 
ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 


Oh, little moon, baby moon, shining alone, 
So far away up in the sky, 

Did the mother moon drop you out of her arm 
As the clouds went hurrying by? 


Or did the little stars beckon to you, 

To come with them out to play? 
I should think you’d be ’fraid,.up. there ‘n the dark, 
_ So far from your mother away!" * 











Song of the Rain 
A. E. A. 


Choose one little girl for the Rain, a number of children for the 
Meadow Flowers. All the others may be Children “safe inside the 
window-pane.” 


Rain (while Flowers ijt curved hands as cups) 
To me, her pretty petaled cup 
Each thirsty meadow flower lifts up, 
And whispers tenderly and low. 


Flowers (very softly and eagerly) 
‘ Rain, rain, please don’t go, 
Fall upon us, warm and slow, 
Little blossoms want to grow!”’ 


Rain (Flowers still lifting cups, children standing, as i} gaz- 
ing out-of windows at rain) 
But safe inside the window-pane, 
The children stand and watch the rain, 
They tap impatiently and say, 


Children (tapping against window- pane) 
“Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again some other day — 
Little children want to play!” 


Rain and Flowers (wonderingly) 
The chi'dren are such funny flowers — 
They do not love the fragrant showers — 
(to children) 
But you can never, never grow, 
Unless you have some rain, you know! 





How the Birds Hang May 
Baskets 


Atice E. ALLEN 


In the following little bird play, some of the children are Bluebirds, 
some Robins, some Orioles, and some Bobolinks. Each child, or 
each group of children, carries a small nest, made of raffia, grass, or 
moss, shaped as much like the real bird’s nest as may be. Touches 
of color may be used .to distinguish birds if desired. All the smallest 
children are High Holes (Woodpeckers). 

Choose places for trees where different birds are to place nests. 


All the Birds (except High Holes) 


The birds have all decided, as you shall shortly see, 
To hang some real May Baskets, this year, on every tree. 


High Holes (knocking, in imitation of woodpeckers, on apple 
tree) j 
Half a dozen High Holes 
Just to help have come — 
On the trees they’re knocking — 
“Anyone at home? 
Is anyone at home?” 


Bluebirds (two or more placing nest in apple tree) 
First come some little bluebirds with dainty sky-blue plumes, 
They hang their pretty baskets among the apple blooms. 


High Holes (as above, knocking on maple-tree) 
Half a dozen High Holes, etc. 


Robins (two or more placing nest in maple tree) 


And here flock all the robins, as spick-span as you please, 
They hang their round May Baskets upon the maple trees. 
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High Holes (as above, knocking on elm tree) 
Half a dozen High Holes, etc. 


Orioles (two or more placing nest in elm tree) 

Here fly the lovely orioles — bright notes against the sky;— 

Their hammock baskets on the elms they hang, secure_and 
high. 


Bobolinks (cancing along, place nest in grass below trees) 

Two harum-scarum bobolinks — as through the fie'd they 
pass — 

They d op a pretty basket down in the meadow grass. 


High Holes (knocking on different trees, and exam-ning 
baskets) 
Half a dozen H’gh Holes 
Call through sun :nd s « we's, 
‘Baskets .here a-plenty — 
But where are the flowers? 
But where are he flowers? 


All the birds (gaily) 
A dozen little bird‘es all laughed and sang together — 


I’m sure you must have heard them all through the sweet May 
weather. 


‘To every wee May Basket the flower that there belongs — 
The blossoms for a bird’s nest are eggs and birds and :ongs! 





In May 


BERTHA E. BusH 


Flitting ' and. flitting so airy and gay 
Butterflies hover in May, in May. 


Humming ? and. buzzing on each flower’spray 
Honey bees gather their honey-in May. 


Busily flying 3 with straw, string, or hay, 
Birds build their nests now in May, in May. 


Lingering long 4 goes the sun on his way, 
Bright hours are many in May, in May. 


Let us be thankful and happy each day 
With all the world in the beautiful May. 


MorIOoNs 


1 Arms raised above head with backs of extended hands touching 
and slowly raised up and down to imitate butterflies’ flight. j 

2 Arms raised a little way up and lowered quickly several times 
to imitate flight of the bee. Let several make a buzzing sound through 
the stanza. 

3 Hands raised high and darted to and fro to imitate birds in their 
flight. . 

. Right hand point to eastern horizon. Then slowly brought 
above head and down describing the path of the sun to the western 
horizon. : 





Little Verses for Little People 


ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS 


Sweet apple-blossoms so rosy and fair, 

Filling with fragrance the soft spring air, 
Sometimes I think you’re the fairiest of all — 
You make big bouquets of the orchard trees tall! 


Dear Lady Spring is as fair as a bride, 

Songs and beauty surround her on every side — 

The trees are great ‘‘shower-bouquets” pink and fair, 
And sweet are the bird-carols everywhere 

(Continued on page 244) 
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75 years of experience behind the Quality of our Goods 


*‘Hygieia Dustless”’ 


contains 95% pure precipitated English 
chalk. The best dustless crayon made. Lasts longer, better and is 
cheaper than other so-called dustless crayons. 





Insist upon having the best. Accept no substitutes. 


“Waltham Brand” 


For three generations this crayon has given 
perfect satisfaction, being used on all kinds of 
boards. 

There are many cheap crayons on the 
market, but if you want a strictly first-class 
crayon insist upon having the ** Waltham.” 





Samples and prices upon application. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO WALTHAM, MASS. 














Every Primary Teacher Should Have 
A Copy of 


WHAT AND HOW 


By H. O. PALEN and ANNA W. HENDERSON 


A book arranged especially to meet the needs of busy teachers who will welcome 
a relief from the daily problem of handwork for their youngest pupils. 


A book containing chapters on Stick-laying, Weaving, Free-hand Cutting, Form 
and Color, Clay Modeling, Sewing and Construction Work. Each 
chapter a monograph complete in itself, describing the occupation, giving 
full and detailed directions for its application in the school-room, and 
outlining a year’s course in each line of work. 





A book with plates showing reproductions in color of all work to be so developed in the school-room, twenty- 
one different colors being used in the printing of this volume. 


A book so perfectly adapting the kindergarten occupations and busy work to the needs of the graded 
schools that any grade teacher can successfully introduce into her school these valuable supple- 
ments to the regular course of study. 


WHAT AND HOW is beautifully bound in pebbled cloth, with artistic cover design. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 





Send for special descriptive circular of this helpful and unusual book 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston | New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 242) 


I lie and watch the soft white clouds, 
That drift so slowly by, 

And I almost think I’m sailing there 
With them across the sky. 


The sky is full of cloudlets 
Although the day is bright, 
And over on the hillside, 
There’s shadow, then there’s light. 
I watch the shine and shadow 
And I think it must be true 
The little hill is laughing 
And playing peek-a-boo! 


Pretty Miss May 
Mauve M, GRANT 


The pretty young lady month of the year, 
Is called May, just sweet, pretty May, 

She wears the most beautiful green colored gown, 
Embroidered in sumptuous array. 


She has ribbons of violets, all purple and blue, 
That float in the breeze with much grace, 

And the sleeves of her dainty and pretty green gown 
Are trimmed with white daisy-chain lace. 


Her girdle’s a sash made of buttercups bright, 
Pink apple blooms wreathe her soft hair, 

And her eyes are as blue as forget-me-nots, 
Oh, than May there is no one more fair! 


She comes bearing blossoms of every hue, 
For her sister June she leads the way, 


And all the birds twitter and sing in the trees, 
Because they love beautiful May. 


s 
IRD Game 
B and Exercise 


\ Bessie F, DopGE 




















(Pictures of a bluebird, robin, song spar- 
row, red-winged blackbird, oriole, chimney- 
swift, barn swallow, and whippoorwill, 
should be on a low shelf or blackboard 
ledge. The verse for each may be pasted 
on the back of the picture. The game is 
to train and develop the power of observa- 
tion. With very young children it may be 
well to begin with only three or four of the 
pictures, or they may be placed in two 
groups of four each. The first verse is to 
be recited by different children, each call- 
ing the name of someone to take a picture. Let someone who blinded 
tell which picture was chosen. Repeat until all have been taken.) 

















Children, close your eyes, 
(John), take a bird from the row. 
Ready! which did he choose? 
Raise your hands if you know. 


Show us, one by one, the picture 
Of the bird that ‘s your guest, 
Tell us, please, its name 
And where it builds its nest. 


First 
A hole in post or tree-trunk, 
Of all places is preferred 
To shelter the neat nest 
Of our little Bluebird. 
Second 


I’ve a picture of Robin, 
See its pretty red breast! 
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In a tree near a house 
It will build its nest. 


Third 
This dear little Song-sparrow, 
Streaked with black, white, and brown, 
Prefers to rear her young 
In « nest on the ground. 


Fourth 
This pretty Red-winged Blackbird 
Whose song is “‘conk-a-ree,”’ 
Builds in bushes in the meadow 
Where they like best to be. 
Fijth 
Baltimore Orioles choose 
That their woven nest shall be 
Hanging from tiny twigs 
Up in the tall elm tree. 


Sixth 
Why is this called Chimney Swift ? 
It’s very easily guessed — 
Because it flies so fast 
And in chimneys builds its nest. 


The Barn Swallows, together 

Like in barns to build their nests: 
They’re very useful birds, 

Catching flies and other pests. 


All 
Each kind of bird 
Builds its own kind of nest, 
In its own special way, 
In the place it likes best. 





Out in the Garden 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 


For seven little girls. Six of them represent flowers, and to reveal 
their identity each one wears a tissue paper cap and a collar of long 
tissue petals, the violet wearing blue; the buttercup, yellow; the daisy, 
white; the rose, red; the apple-blossom, pink; and the lilac, lavender. 
The seventh child wears a sunbonnet or a wide brimmed sun-hat tied 
under her chin, and carries a basket and a pair of scissors. The flowers 
skip in on tiptoe, and kneel about in different parts of the room. The 
child enters as though gathering a bouquet. She passes to each flower 
in turn, questioning them and receiving their answers as follows. 


Little girl 
Good-morning, little violet, 
I pray you tell me true, 
To be as blue as a violet, 
What must a flower do? 


Violet 
To be as blue as a violet 
Is as easy as can be; 
I’ve only to look at the deep blue sky 
To become like it, you see. 


(Little" girltouches the violet on the arm with her scissors 
and the flower rises and follows her to the next flower) 


Little girl 
Good-morning, yellow, buttercup, 
I pray you tell me true, 
To be as bright as a buttercup, 
What must a flower do? 


Buttercup 
To be asfbright as a buttercup, 
Is as easy as can be; 
For I’ve only to watch the shining sun 
To become like it, you see. 


(Little girl culls this flower, adds it to her by joum- 
ing the hands of the two flowers, and they follow her to the third) 
(Continued on page 246) 
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EUROPE S250 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER TOURS 


Our tours are designed, organized and conducted 
from the standpoint of the teacher, who travels to in- 
form herself agreeably, yet adequately, of the art, his- 
tory and daily social life of the peoples through whose 
lands she travels. Mediterranean—Western Europe— 
British Isles. Write now to 


ROBINSON IT ear 


Dept. B. . EBSTER, MASS. 








“CRAYOLA” 


FOR 


STENCILING 
AND FOR 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Put up in stick form in 
twenty-four colors which are 
permanent, brilliant, easily ap- 
plied; no waiting for colors to 
dry; no creeping under the ties 
of the stencil. Gives tapestry 
effects, being softer than dyes 
and oils. Can be used on any 
fabric and stands laundering. 

Particulars for the asking 
or send 25c. for a box contain- 
ing the twenty-four colors to- 
gether with catalog of cut art 
stencils. 


Address Dept. “*C”’ 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, New York 

























Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, no- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, siotion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.67, Chicago 


Speakers, 













CLASS 
PINS 


and BA DCES 
COLLEGE*SCHOOL 


Noy 
SOCIETY-#-LODGE. Y 
Either style, withany 3 lettersor figures, and one or ws 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 4 ¥5 7? one h. $2.5 
adoz.; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a ton 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any enol or So- 
ciety, low prices, Senel design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Cros. 181S0uth Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

















LADY SEWERS wanted to make upshields at 
home; $10 per 1oo° can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? 19 you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. 
Prin. of Nornal Department } undred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Courseand a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 


We teach over one 


Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 





Chicago Notes 


Of course the whole topic of conversa- 
tion and interest, for some time, has been 
the resignation of Mr. Cooley. It came 
like the proverbial bolt out of a clear sky. 
The wonder is that he has held out so long, 
with the opposition from every quarter 
that he has met with in his honest effort 
to raise the standard of teaching and teach- 
ers. One principal who was not particu- 
larly friendly to Mr. Cooley, said that he 
had a mark for which he aimed, and he 
went to it straight, diverging neither to the 
right nor left. Certainly no stronger com- 
mendation could be given 

The Superintendency of the Chicago 
schools is a preparatory stage for Paradise. 

Mr. Schneider, the President of the 
Board, is to overlook affairs, until a good 
man is decided upon. He is besieged with 
applications for the position, but is of the 
opinion that the men who apply are not 
the men desired. It seems to be a case 
of “Asking and you will not receive.” 

The department of superintendence pre- 
sented Mr. Cooley with a massive silver 
loving cup The Union League Club, an 
organization of some of the most influential 
men in the city, gave a banquet in his honor. 
The Principal’s Club also gave a banquet, 
at which there were five hundred. Mr. 
Cooley has had impressed upon him -the 
fact that his services have been appreciated, 
and appreciated very highly. 


A series of institutes are being held by 
the various district superintendents. They 
are interesting or the opposite, according 
to the one in charge. There is no more 
critical audience then a body of teachers, 
and no audience so bitterly resents wasting 
time listening to vague, 
instructive remarks. 

The institutes held by Mr. Speer were 
models of their kind. A practical teacher 
gave a lesson in some subject that she ex- 
celled in, and even if the spectators knew 
that the most careful preparation and an 
entirely disproportionate amount of time 
had been spent upon the lesson, it was an 
ideal to strive for. 

Mr. Lane’s institutes always furnished 
plenty of new ideas. But the ideal insti- 
tute would be a practical lesson given by a 
teacher to a class of pupils totally unknown 
to her in a subject totally unknown to them. 

The day of the teacher who had an es- 
pecially prepared lesson on tap for visitors, 
has passed. Miss Sullivan goes around 
with the programs of each room in the 
school in her hand, and the teacher who 
tries to pull the wool over her eyes by = 
show lesson meets her Waterloo. 


uninteresting, un- 


One teacher of a pessimistic turn of mind, 
tells this story. “Some people were born 
lucky. Now, there is Miss Blank. Do 
you hear the compliments she got about 
those foreign postcards? I bought them 
all. Miss Blank borrowed them after Miss 
Neat had her pupils mount them on paper 
so asnot to soil them. Miss Blank was ex- 
hibiting them, when the district superintend- 
ent arrived in her room, and she made a hit, 
and no mistake with them. I was having 
my seats changed. She would fall into the 
sea and come up with a mouthfnl of fish.” 


PRIMAR 
METHOD 


This course of instruction is a necessity 

progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 

excel in her profession. It 

consists of a series of strong 

lessons on organization, man- 

agement, and methods of 

teaching eve ry branch in the 

first three grades of school. 

The work can be taken most 

advantageously while you are 

teaching, for you can put the 

methods you are learning into 

use in your classes every day 

—your Normal School prac- 

tice classes are always before 

you. Your teaching will be 

stronger and the work easier 

than ever before if you will 

study and apply the princi- 

ples which are developed in 

our Primary Methods. Into 

its lessons no fads are intro- 

duced, neither is any experi- 

menting tolerated; the best 

methods of teaching are sim- 

ply and plainly stated by ex- 

pert primary instructors and 

writers. This course should 

be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.—Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuitionfee. Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 
than formerly and receive highe: r salaries. 

Academic Courses.—Each branch is a thorough, com- 
plete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy f 
preparing for commercial careers. 


to every 


r those 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews. 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A CouRSsE 


Physics 
U.S. History 
Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 
Physica! Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 

ACADEMIC OEPT.—Each SuBsJECT ts A Course 


——— Second Year Latin 

Gramm Practical Rhetoric 

Rhetoric « and English Eng. and Amer. Litesature 
Composition 


Physics 
Elementary Agriculture 
Algebra 








Algebra 
Algebra 


Geometry 
and Analysis 


and Rhetoric 
and Brit. Literature 
History 








Botany 

Ancient History 

Med. and Modern History 
United States History 


SPECIAL COURSES 


First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL OEPT 


Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 








Amt en 
Primary Metho@s 














Primary Education 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


llTTTeoRloeee>eeeeeeEeEE—_—— 
Y _SPANGLE & EMB. MATERIALS. J 


SEWING MATERIALS for Schode; EZ 
A BEAD. Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 


= = mes and all fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 

EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
that can’t be had elsewhere. Send stamps for maillist. Est, 1860, 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTERS 111 K, 9th ST., N, Y¥, 


N 








EAL and earnestness are as necessary 
in the school-room as they are in busi- 
ness. It was Bulwer Lytton who said: 
** Nothing is so contagious as enthusi- 
asm; it is the genious of sincerity, and 

truth accomplishes no victories without it.”’ 
We are very much in earnest when we talk 
about DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS and we hope that all teachers who 
feel the need of using good materials will 
also be in earnest and let us know their 
troubles, and we will do our part by sending 
samples that will prove that the Pencil That 
Fits is the only pencil that should be used in 
the school-room. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 




















(Continued from page 244) 


Little girl 
Good-morning, little daisy, 
I pray you tell me true, 
To be as white as a daisy, 
What must a flower do? 
Daisy 


To be as white as a daisy, 
Is as easy as can be; 

For I’ve only to look at a fleecy cloud 
To become like it, you see. 


(Ali three flowers follow on to the next) 


Little girl 
Good-morning, dear red rose, 
I pray you tell me true, 
To be as red as a red rose, 
What must a flower do? 


Rose 
To be as red as a red rose 
Is as easy as can be; 
For I’ve only to watch a sunset cloud, 
To become like it, you see. 


(All pass to next flower) 


Little girl 
Good-morning, apple blossom, 
I pray you tell me true, 
To be as sweet as you are, 
What must a flower do? 


Apple blossom 
To be as sweet as I am 
Is as easy as can be; 
For I’ve only to breathe the summer air 
To become like it, you see. 


(All pass to last flower in the garden) 


Little girl 
And now, dear little lilac, 
I pray you tell me, too, 
To be as fresh as you are, 
What must a flower do? 
Lilac 


To be as fresh as I am 
Is as easy as can be; 

I’ve only to drink the rain and dew 
To become like them, you see. 


(Morning glory joins the group of flowers, and all say together) 
And this, dear little maiden, 
Is a lesson very true; 
That little girls, like little flowers. 
Will be what they see and do. 





0%, What a lovely 
plece to build 
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An Invitation 


GERTRUDE S. THAYER 





O mamma, you must come to school 
And hear us read some day. 

It really is so very nice, 
Tis most as good as play. 


We stand up in a little row 
And then new words we sound. 
It’s all just like a puzzle then 
Until the words are found. 


This morning, why I had the word 
S—t—r—i—n-g, 

And when at first I looked at it, 
It seemed so hard to me. 


But then I tried to tell the sound 
Of every little letter, 

For always when I do that way 
I read a great deal better. 


The “s” just hisses like a snake, 
The “t” almost says tick, 

And “r” must growl just like a dog 
Before he’ll do a trick. 


Then “i-n-g” says ing, you know, 
And since I knew each one, 

The word just popped out all itself 
And O it was such fun! 


So do come up to school some day 
And maybe you’ll learn, too, 

To read the biggest, hardest words 
As quickly as we do. 








May House-hunting 
BErRTHA E. BusH 


A father and a mother 
Went searching round and round 
Looking until a safe place 
To build their home was found. 
Where do you think they found it? 
’Way up in a tree. 
Their house was just a little nest 
And they were birds, you see. 
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“An honest, painstaking, efficient 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools, have been put there by 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
“The tight teacher in the right position means the bigbest success for both teacber and scbool.’’ 


~ 


teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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NOTES 


— Dr. W. H. Mills of Syracuse, N. Y., 
declares that there is too much scholastic 
and not enough physical education; that 
every doctor in the city dreads to have his 
children go to school; that regents’ exam- 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brorfieid Street, Boston. 





inations are a bugbear to teachers, prevent- 





ing them from giving attention to physical 
training. 


— The summer school of agriculture es- 
tablished two years ago, at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in Amherst, will be 
continued in 1909. In fact it is now re- 
garded as a permanent institution, having 
proved decidedly popular and successful 
during the last two summers. The attend- 
ance comes from all parts of New England, 
but most largely from Massachusetts, a 
surprisingly large proportion being from 
the cities. School teachers predominate, 
but a good many land and lot owners go 
for the sake of the short practical courses 
in agriculture and horticulture. The school 
this year will run for six weeks in July and 
August, with courses in field crops, garden- 
ing, dairying, fruit growing, live stock, 
chemistry, plant life, bird life, insect life, 
etc. Some of these courses are especially 
designed for grade teachers, some for high 
school teachers, others for practical people 
who do not teach, others for the clergy, so 
that everyone who has a week or more to 
spare can find something useful and inter- 
esting to do. 





WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS 


The Women’s Journal calls attention to 
the fact that there are in Massachusetts, 
173 cities and towns where women are now 
members of the School Committee. The 
town of Holden stands first on this list, 
having four women upon the Board. 

There are three women on the School 
Committee in Attleboro, and the same in 
Fall River, Melrose, Tyngsboro, Sharon, 
and Woburn. 

Thirty cities and towns have each two 
women upon the Board. These are Ar- 
lington, Ashburnham, Belmont, Berkeley, 
Beverly, Braintree, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Chelsea, Cohasset, Concord, Carlisle, Ley- 


den, Malden, Medford, Montague, New 
Bedford, Northampton, Nantucket, Nor- 


wood, Natick, Orange, Phillipston, Scitu- 
ate, Springfield, Warren, Wakefield, West 
Bridgewater, and Winchendon. 

The remaining seventy-six places have 
each of them one woman upon the Board. 
The principal of these are Brockton, Everett, 
Haverhill, Lynn, Lexington, Newton, Taun- 
ton, Weston, and Watertown. 


$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after takin 


BEGIN AT ONCE "° 


The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


’ 
SYRACUSE TEAGHERS AGENCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


he Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Lang 
$500, Primary, $450, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, 

Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, ~—_ 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE @*CHOOL 
our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINA 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


TIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


, 


, Syracuse, N.Y. 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


SECURE A DESIRABLE POSITION by sending 


s the names of five school references, with twenty- 





five cents for postage, and we will get one for you or advise you why. 


THE “TESTIMONY OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY EDUCATORS” printed in 


our new large manual tells the story of a few of the thousands helped by the 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, Gc, TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for our manual. It is free to teachers. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY inancnce’ if ff °merety’ hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 


@ teacher and recommends PR ECOMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


THE FiIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


292 Swetiand Bidg., Portiand. 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 











2A Park Street, Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
414 Century Bidg. ” enantelts. 
405 Cooper Bui ing, Denver. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates 
™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ™ “so'sc; 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency ssc 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar a. conchers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 


in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-fcur years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY |__OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
SCHERMERHORN—srttcnertass— 











Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 

















— Journal of Education 


TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested 
necessarily meagre announce 








353 Fifth Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 
(Continued on Page 249) 


New York 
in the announcements of our r advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
ment, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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Suggestions for Busy-Work Color Sketches 


For the Blackboard or Hektograph 












































Over in the meadow, “Croak!” said the mother; 
Where the clear pools shine, “We croak,” said the nine: 

Lived a green mother-frog So they croaked and they splashed 

And her little froggies nine. Where the clear pools shine. 
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“Baa, baa, black sheep, One for my master, 
Have you any wool?” One for my dame, 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir; And one for the little boy 

Three bags full. That lives in the lane.” 
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NOTES 


The labor imposed by teachers’ ex- 
aminations may be slightly appreciated by 
the fact that last year the examining Board 
of Nebraska looked over with care more 
than 320,000 pages of pen-written manu- 
script. 


— Cleveland is making a record as a 
high school city. With 5400 students on 
the basis of a 425,000 city, she leads, in 
proportion to the population, New York, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and most other cities of a third of 
a million population, and more. 





TEN FALLACIES OF TEACHERS 
Supt. C. S. CALER 
1 That mind always develops by 


regular steps. 

2 ‘That intellect is everything. 

3 That children should be perfect in 
one study before taking up another. 

4 That dull boys are hopeless cases. 

5 That “pin-drop order” is the best. 

6 That progress is estimated by pages. 

7 That talk is teaching. 

8 That there is no time for work out- 
side of the text-book. 

g That the same kind of treatment is 
suited to all children. 

10 ‘That the teacher’s work is to hear 
recitations all the time. — Ex. 





BITS OF LAW FROM SEVERAL 
STATES 

In 1905, California added a few lines to 
her penal code that will interest teachers in 
districts that have had their unpleasant 
trials. 

Here is the law that needs to be dupli- 
cated in every state: ‘Every parent, guar- 
dian, or other person, who upbraids, in- 
sults, or abuses a teacher of the public 
schools in the hearing of a pupil thereof 
is guilty of a misdeameanor.” 

California has an excellent system for the 
pensioning of her retired teachers, whereby 
all those who ask for the privilege may pay 
in a percentage of their salary per month 
amounting to $12 per annum. The name 
of each annuitant is then placed in one of 
eight classes and after the expiration of a 
certain number of years, on retirement, a 
pension is granted which will continue 
throughout life. 

Pennsylvania has a new state law for 
pensioning all teachers in the state who in 
groups of a certain number and over, re- 
quest this privilege. 

There is another law of great importance 
to parents, pupils, and pedagogues, not 
only in Pennsylvania, but in the other states 


that are discussing ventilation, and other 
questions vital to health. The Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania has decreed that 


“Every person in each school-room shall be 
Di- 
vide the cubic contents of your own school- 
room or your living-room or your bed- 
room, and discover if each person there has 
250 cubic feet of air space. If not do not 
wonder why you feel dull, lethargic, and 
from the effects of air well 
poisoned by the exhalations of the people, 
who are unable to secure sufficient oxygen 
in such close quarters. — Sel. 


allowed 250 cubic feet of air space.” 


des] yondent 
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(Continued from Page 247) 
FISHER“: AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every partof theU.8. 120) Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





TEACHERS’ 
yan Cie Ou. i Om ¢ 


CHICAGO 


—=BREWER 





1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency usr ercnanoe 


A Successful School and College Bureau BUILDING 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION Fee to p1y until position is secured. Write for circular and blank. 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - - = 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 


Madison, South Dakota 








WORLD-BABIES 
MRS. ELIZABETH E. SCANTLEBURY 
Is the title of a charming novelty in 
book-making. It is a collection of half- 


tone pictures, with brief descriptions of 
a series of 


Geographical Dolls 


These dolls were dressed, after 
months of painstaking study and re- 
search, to show how the children of 


each country are actually clothed, 
and how they look in their native 
costumes. 


The series is so arranged between illu- 
minated board covers, fastened with bright 
ribbon, that each of the half-tone pictures 
can be taken out and passed around in the 
classroom. They will thus be of service in 
the Geography Class. The Drawing 
Class will be interested in the details of 
the costuming, and will find the pictures 
water-color 
work. They have their value also for the 
Literature Class, and asa gift book for 
a child nothing could be more acceptable. 


excellent for sketching and 


Leading educators have highly recom- 





mended these geographical dolls as of real 








pedagogical value. 


“SIPSU” 


AND HIS MOTHER Add 5 cents if by mail 


THE PALMER COMPANY :: PUBLISHERS 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Price, 35 cents net. 





“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 4 { 
with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thom writes 

thus in giving her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 
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A Spring Duet 


O. C, AURINGER 


1. Sings a_ rob- in 
2. Rob-in is 


lee!” 
- leet” 


in the spring, “ Mer-ri - 
a boisterous boy, 


“ Mer-ri 


Sings a blue-bird an - swer-ing, “ 
Wildand noi-sy in 





GEORGE T. GOLDTHWAITE 


Cheer - i 
“ Mer - ri 


- lee.” 


his joy, - lee!” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


The Birds of Killingworth 


(From Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn’’) 
(To be cut and mounted) 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


1 It was Spring in the little town of Killing- 
worth. Everywhere were joy and color and 


perfume. The time of the singing of birds 
had come. 





2 “The Robin and the bluebird piping 
loud, 
Filled all the blossoming orchards with 
their glee.” 





3 Sparrows hopped about the streets look- 
ing for stray crumbs. In the garden, robins 
hunted for worms. Crows cawed loudly. They 
helped themselves to the farmers’ seeds. 





4; [he farmers shook their heads. ‘“‘The 
crows are not afraid of our scarecrows,” they 
said. “Theystealour grain. Thethieves must 
be killed. All birds are a pest and should be 
put tofdeath.” 





5 A meeting was held at the town hall. 
To this meeting, came the squire, the parson, 
the deacon, the schoolmaster, and many of 
the farmers. 


6 The squire rose from his seat. In a 
loud voice he told of all the harm the birds 
did. They stole the farmers’ grain. They 
stole berries. All birds should be put to death. 





7 The farmers liked what the squire said. 
So did the parson and the deacon. ‘The!poor 
little birds had only one friend at the meeting. 
That was the schoolmaster. 


8 The schoolmaster sprang to his feet. 
“Kall our birds?” he cried, 


“The birds who make sweet music for us all ?”’ 





g He spoke of 
“The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood, 
The oriole in the elm, the noisy jay. 





“The bluebird balanced on some top- 
most spray 

Flooding with melody the neighborhood, 

Linnet and meadow lark and all the throng 

That dwell in nests and have the gift of song.’ 


11 “And you would kill them all?” "cried 
the schoolmaster again. “They take a hand- 
ful or two of your wheat or corn or rye or bar- 
ley. Or they eat a few cherries not half so 
sweet as the songs they give you. 


10 








12 “Do you not know that the birds eat in- 
sects and worms which would otherwise kill 
your crops? The blackest thief of them all 

(Continued on page}252) 
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The Fight Is On 


Every moment of your life, when 
you are at home or abroad, awake 
or asleep— 


Between the poison germs that are in air, 
food and water —everywhere in fact — 
and the billions of your invisible friends, 
the little soldier-corpuscles in your blood. 
If these little soldiers are kept strong 
and healthy by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, you need have no fear of dis- 
ease. Begin using it at once if you 
are at all under the weather, or have 
troubles of the blood, stomach, liver and 
kidneys. Get it of your druggist. 


WANTED 


To hear from teachers, both 
men and women, from 25 to 45 
years of age, who desire remun- 
erative, pleasant, honorable work 
during vacation. Teachers engaged 
last year for vacation work, having 
found it more satisfactory and 
more profitable than teaching, 
have remained in it. The same 
opportunity is open to teachers 
this year. The proposition can be 
tested during vacation, and if mu- 
tually desired, permanent arrange- 
ments may be made. No book 
soliciting nor house to house work. 
Address 


M. STEWART 
Suite 850, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 




















TEACHERS WANTED ore 


Massachusetts. Pleasant and_ profitable 
outside 43” 

cies WAGATION WORK 
LOCK BOX 88 STATION A, BOSTON 





15 CENT READERS 


Graded as CONTINUOUS READERS 


For Use in the School-room 


Grades III. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little People 
of Lilliput. 


Grades IV. and V. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Giants. 


Grades V. and VI. 
Ewing’s The Story of a Short Life. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth. 
Dicken’s Christmas Carol. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Longfellow’s Miles Standish. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





NOTES 


— The report of educational work in 
Alaska is very interesting. In the years 
1907 and 1908, the Alaska division has 
erected twenty-three new school buildings 
for natives in Alaska; has strengthened the 
provision for the industrial training of the 
natives, including the provision for the 
teaching of agriculture and other industries 
in the southern districts, and the estab- 
lishment of nine new centers for the rein- 
deer industry, and the distribution of 
reindeer to natives in the more northern 
regions; and has instituted a campaign for 
sanitary education, and the improvement 
of sanitary conditions with particular 
reference to combating tuberculosis. 


—In August, 1907, the San Francisco 
Board of Education adopted a plan for 
instruction in Civics in the Eighth Grade, 
which should attempt to make a direct con- 
nection of the Individual with the social 
institutions of which he is an implicit mem- 
ber. The study is based directly upon the 
actual life and conditions of the city. The 
following outline will show the general 
plan pursued, and may serve to stimulate 
other work, elsewhere, along the same lire. 
The text-book used in this connection is 
Dunn’s “The Community and the Citi- 
zen.’ The outline follows: For the first 
half-year: The beginnings of a community. 
What is a community? The site of the 
community. 
munity are seeking. The family. Some 
services rendered to the community by the 
family. The making of Americans. How 
the relations between the people and the 
land are made permanent and definite. 
How the community aids the ‘citizen to 
satisfy his desire for health. How the 
community aids the citizen to protect his 
life and property. The outline takes up 
in the second part.of the year the larger 
problems of the community life, and its 
relationships to the larger community life 
of the state and nation. Problems of busi- 
ness, government regulation, and control, 
waste and saving in production and con- 
sumption, community life and transporta- 
tion, educational satisfactions in the com- 
munity life, provisions for beauty and recrea- 
tion, community provision for the religious 
life and interests, community care for the 
defective and dependent members, pro- 
vision for the control of those who cannot 
control themselves, defects in self-govern- 
ment of cities, and the outlying problems 
of rural, state, and national government, 
with some consideration of the question of 
taxes. The effort is made: To stimulate 
the children to take a deep interest in com- 
munity life. Have them investigate various 
topics by observation, inquiry, and reading. 
Then let their reports be a basis for fair 
and free class discussion. Try to make the 
children conscious of what the community 
has done and is doing for them, and try to 
make them sensitive to their obligations. 
Stimulate the spirit of inquiry and analysis 
from the facts, and encourage the forming 
of intelligent personal opinions. Work 
for a proper attitude of mind rather than 
mere command of facts. Such work as 
this is surely more fundamentai than the 
dry abstractions commonly taught under 
the name of civics. — Sed. 


What the people in a com-, 











40 DAY FREE TRIAL 
So confident am I that simply wearing it 
will permanently remove all superfiuous 
flesh that I mail it free, without deposit. 
When you see your shapeliness speed- 
ily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 
Prof. BURNS, 1300 A Broadway, New York 





The ADJUSTABLE 

A substitute for and improvement upon 

BLACKBOARDS OR CHARTS 
Delivered anywhere in the United States for $25.00. 
Returnable if not satisfactory. 
Write for descriptive circulars to 

E. C. BOYNTON, Sales Agent 

427 Kamm Biddg.. Sen Francisco, Cal. 


Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges, 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
Paratory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 








Our tuition Lew py 80 low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 

Write today for a tree 
ol our eighty-page eatstogue. 





dap ¥. Came Fh. 3, 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE oe 
33 Besse Piace , Springfield, Mass. 














BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 
Catalogue free. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6643 Wentworth Avenue - ~- Chicago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOKS 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR MAY 


Price, 20 cents. 

The Coming of May, a Bird Day Entertainment. 
(Grade — Intermediate.) Four and Twenty Song- 
Birds, Exercise for Bird Day. (Grade—Intermediate.) 
In Sweet Rememberance, an Exercise for Memorial 
Day. (Grade — Intermediate.) 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR JUNE 


Price 20 cents. 
In Clover. 








In Summer Time. 


ARBOR DAY EXERCISES 


Price, 25 cents. 
Selected exercises containing poems, songs, and quo- 
—— on trees and flowers, caguher with an historical 
relating to three famous trees. The material 
adapted to boys and girls in all grades. 


MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISES 


Price, 25 cents. 

This volume contains exercises and 7 
arran for Memorial Day entertainment he 
material has been carefully selected, and teachers in all 
grades will find it appropriate for use by their pupils. 


RECREATIONS IN HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY 
7 by mail, 30 cents. 


Murphy, Ph.D. 
— History” and 


Dandelion Days. 


(Author of 


By Dawsey Co Turning 


“Flashlights on 
Points in Teaching 

To the Gone rf teachers who must have the 
essential facts of history at hand this is com- 
mended. In the hands of —~ itisa ralape full 
of methods for for gathers facts easily and hastily. A 
copy of the book should be found on every teacher’s 
desk and in every library. 


——ee 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francis . 
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(Continued from page 250) 
is the crow, you say. But even he crushes 
beetles and slugs and snails. 





i3 “And have you stopped to think what 
wonderful little beings the birds are? Have 
you forgotten who made them and taught them 
to sing ‘songs in many keys’?” 





14 “*’Tis always morning somewhere, and 
above 
The awakening continents, from shore to 
shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore!’ 
“What would our world be with never a 
bird-song in it?” 


15 When the schoolmaster sat down, through 
the meeting went 

““A murmur like the rustle of dead leaves.” 

16 ‘The farmers laughed at the school- 
master’s fine words. And a law was passed 


that in and about Killingworth every bird 
should be killed. 








7 So throughout orchard, garden, “pas- 
ture, field, and forest, the little birds were put 
to death. 





18 Summer came to Killingworth. But 
it brought no flit or flutter of saucy sparrows, 
no stir of blue wings, no glint of scarlet breasts, 
no golden songs. 





19 Lhe days were like hot coals. There 
were no tender green leaves to ripple in the 
wind. The ground was dry and hard. ‘There 


was no cool lush grass. 
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20 For everywhere — in field and orchard 
and lane and forest — was an army of insects, 
caterpillars, worms, and snails. The whole 
town was overrun with the pests. 





21 They ate the grass, the leaves, the grain, 
the fruit, and the vegetables. And there were 
no hungry birds to destroy them. 





22 The farmers saw what a sad mistake 
they had made. What was the handful of 
corn the birds had eaten to the loss of all their 
crops! 





23 The town of Killingworth took back 
the cruel law. But it was all too late. The 
little birds were gone. 





24 When Spring came again, there was a 
strange sight in the little town of Killing- 
worth. 





25 Down the street came a large wagon. 
It was trimmed with green boughs. Upon the 
boughs hung wicker cages. And the cages 
were filled with singing birds. 





26 These birds were brought to Killing- 
worth by order of the town itself. As soon 
as they were set free, they found the places they 
loved best — leafy lanes, sunny orchards, and 
quiet woods. 





27. Everywhere 
“Their songs burst forth in joyous overflow.” 
And the people of Killingworth — farmer, 
deacon, squire, parson, and schoolmaster — 
thanked God for His gift of birds. 








Cuttings by pupils of the Arthur A, Libby School, Chicago 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


FOR THE SPRINC 


18 x 36 inches 
Price, Only 5 Cents each 25 for $1.00 





in ordering, indicate what designs you want by 
simply writing the number found opposite each 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28. Tulips 264. Camelia 

29. Wild Rose 137. Sugar Cane 

30. Pansies 138. Tea Plant 

31. Fuschia 139. Coffee Plant 

32. Pond Lilies 155. Rice Plant and Birds 

33- Pinks 156. Tobacco Plant 

34- Calla-Lily 157. Pine Apple 

35. Sunflower 158. Morning Glory 

36. Daisies 224. Golden Rod 

64. Tomatoes 225. Mayflower 

110. Green Corn . Easter Lilies 

117. Blackberries D. Hollyhocks 

118. Poppies E. Cat-tails 

121. Japan Lilies F. Apple Blossoms 

122. Spray of Maple Leaves G. Pine Cones 

135. Flax H. Iris 

136. Cotton Plant I. Thistle 

226. Nasturtiums 243- Forget-me-nots 

227. Cherries 244. Dwarf Cornel 

228. Trumpet Creeper 245. Buttercup 

229. Common Flax 246. Trumpet Honeysuckle 

230. Acorns 247. Pimpernel 

231. Clematis 248. Nightshade 

232. Narcissus 249. Arrow Head 

233. Sumach 250. Pink 

234. Wild Geraniums 251. Harebell 

235. Sweet Pea 252. Meadow Lily 

236. Gerardia 253. Dutchman’s Pipe 

237. Swamp Azalea 254. Spiced Wintergreen 

238. Columbine 255. Painted Trillium 

239. Evening Primrose 256. Button Wood 

240. Pitcher Plant 257. Butternut 

241. May Flower 258. ee mg 

242. Salvia 265. Passion Flower 

259. St. John’swort 266. Wood Sorrel 

260. Spiderwort 267. Sweet Fern 

261. Chiccory 268. Four-o’clock 

262. Bluets 269. Phiox 

263. Lady’s Slipper 270. Sassafras 
TREES 

37 Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 

63. Melons 275. Elm : 

65. Oranges 276. Magnolia 

66. Pears 277. White Ash 

67. Plums 278. Green Briar 

68. Grapes 279. White Birch 

69. Apples 280. Papaw 

116. Acornsand Oak Leaves 281. Aspen 

169. Palm 282. Maple 

170. Banana Tree 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 


1. Cat ror. Giraffe 

2. 102. Kangaroo 

3. Mouse 103. Crocodile 

4. Rat 104. Dog, St. Bernard 

5. Greyhound 105. Dog, Newfoundland 
6. Stag 106. Three Little Kittens 
7. Doe and Fawn 109. Lamb 

8. Horse 114. Donkey 

9. Trotting Horse 115. Opossum and Young 
10.” Running Horse 123. Buffalo 

11. Sheep 124. Polar Bear 

12. Cow 125. Hippopotamus 

13. Cow and Calf 126. Ostrich 

14. Pig 127. Snow Bird 

15. Goat 128. Blue Heron 

16. Rooster 129. Cuckoo 

17. Hen and Chicks 130. 


Partridge, Mother and 
18. Chicks, large brood 


19. Goose 131. Night Hawk 
20. Duck 132. Blue Jay 

21. Swan 133- Robin 

22. Turkey 134. Plover 

23. Stork 161. Whale 

24. Eagle 162. Seal 

25. Hawk 163. Rhinoceros 

26. Owl 164. Dog’s Head 
27. Sparrows 165. Reindeer 

38. Fox 166. Parrot 

39. Wolf 167. Humming Bird 
40. Lion 168. Baltimore Oriole 
41. Tiger 189. Pigs 

42. Elephant 200. Cat and Dog 
43. Camel 204. Long-Eared Bat 
44. Bear 210. Beaver 

45. Rabbit 211. Frog 

46. Squirrel 212. Dragon Fly 
47. Bee 213. Wasp 

48. Grasshopper 214. House Fly 

49. Butterfly 215. Beetle 

so. Spider and Web 216. r 
s1. Monkey 217. Crab 

52. Lobster 218. Turtle 

53. Fish, Trout B. Sea Anemones 
54. Starfish C. Flock of Birds 
100. Horse’s head J. Ourang-Outang 
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— Toledo has taken an heroic attitude 
on the school grounds proposition, buying 
a six-acre lot for one high schoolhouse, to 
cost a quarter of a million dollars, and a 
twelve-acre lot for another equally costly 
high school building. Both buildings are 
in locations where land is costly, but a wise 
committee said it was absurd to put such 
costly buildings on inadequate lots. 


— Many cities are now initiating the 
eighth grade into high school associations. 
Indeed, the city that neglects this is now 
inexcusable. We have spoken of many il- 
lustrations, as at Binghamton, Ithaca, and 
Ilion, New York, but the latest and most 
novel instance, that I have found is at the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Flora 
J. Cook, principal. One day each week, 
for one hour after school, there is a dance, 
under the guidance of the physical director 
of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, on which occasion the 
young people of all classes in the high school 
and the eighth grade participate. No 
class distinctions are possible, and before 
the year is over, the eighth grade pupils 
are entirely at home with the high school 
students. — Sel. 





A BOY’S COMPOSITION 


The Educational Review has received a 
composition written by a boy in a Spring- 
field (Mass.), school after visiting the recent 
Tuberculosis Exhibit in New York. The 
composition is printed below without change 
of spelling, punctuation, or capitalization. 
It tells its own story: 

“Tuberculosis was started in 1884 by 
Dr. Trudeau, who had it in the Adiron- 
dacks. Although consumption is not her- 
ited and does not belong to this climate, 
it is getting very popular. It is often cured. 
For instance, a young boy was operated on 
for appendicitis but when opened his ap- 
pendice were found to be full of tubercle. 
He was quickly sewed up and his father 
bought him a sweater and out of door out- 
fit and now he is doing well. 

“In Colorado where people have con- 
sumption they had to take their furni- 
ture out and build a tent and live in it out 
of doors. 

“Tn one of the pictures of Colorado show 
where a man sat twelve hours with his hands 
foled. 

“The people of Colorado was very 
healthy, but Colorado is a very consump- 
tive state, also Massachusetts is. ‘Twelve 
good breaths a day will cure consumption. 

“Consumption is a germ disease and 
} of all consumptives are cured. 

“The sleeping bags are very useful to 
the consumptive people because they can 
put their heads alone into them or leave 
their heads out and put the rest of the 
bodies into them. I saw the germs. It 
is a big white ball with blue spots on it. I 
think it would be fine to sleep in one of 
those’ beds with the head inside and the 
lungs outside.””—Educational Review 

















BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 


In permanent book form. 8x11 inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Studies in flat-wash painting, containing twelve col- 
ored studies, with outlines. 


t Dandelion 7 Water Lily 

2 Pink 8 Crocus 

3 Morning Glory 9 Clematis 

4 Tulip 10 Nasturtium 

5 Pond Lily 1r Squash Flower 
6 Yellow Lily 12 Cowslip 


FLOWER OUTLINES 
For Young Pupils 


12 prints, 6x09 inches. Price, 15 cents. 
A packet containing 12 copies of the above flowers 
in outline, in numbered squares, interesting and ¢asy 
drawing for young pupils. 


DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR COLOR 
WORK AND DRAWING 


Sixteen cards, 54x8, with full directions for 
coloring on each card. Price, 25 cents 


BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common birds, with 
full directions for coloring on each. These 
cards are equally good for sewing cards or 
outline drawing. Price, 25 cents 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING 
CARDS 
This set of 16 cards is intended for use in 
connection with “‘The Story of Hiawatha,” 
“* Stories of the Red Children,” etc. 
Price, 25 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing 
Action, and designed to aid in teaching action 
drawing in the Primary Grades. 


Set I The Action of Little Men. 
“ Il The Action of the Deer. 
“ III The Action of the Horse. 
“IV The Action of the Dog. 


Price, 20 cents per set 


DRAWING CARDS FOR SEAT WORK 


Set I 
a II 
bee | | | 
“ IV 
oc Vy 


Round Forms. 
“Things like a Box.” 
“Things Like a Cylinder.” 
“Things Like a Prism.” 
Pussy Cats. 
Price, 30 cents per set 
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This is the Time 


“ hou ailest here, and if your people do not gather the 
flowers now, and watch the swallows and listen to the black- 
birds whistling, as you are listening, now while I talk, then, 
Guido, my love, they will never pick any flowers nor hear 
any birds’ songs. They think they will; they think that 
when they have toiled and worked a long time almost all 
their lives, then they will come to the flowers and the birds 
and be joyful in the sunshine. But no; it will not be so, for 
then they will be old themselves, and their ears dull and 
their eyes dim, so that birds will sound a great distance 
off and the flowers will not seem bright. And all 
the work and labor and thinking and reading and learning 
that your people do ends in nothing — not even one flower. 
We cannot understand why it should be so. 

— From Richard Jeffries’ “‘Saint-Guido”’ 





Nature Study 


- May is pre-eminently the month for nature study. We 
all, now, have the exultant feeling of discoverers when we see 
a bird or a flower. June examinations and entertainments 
are still in the kindly distance. Perhaps you will think it 
strange, then, that Prmmary EDUCATION contains so few 
formal lessons in ‘‘ Nature Study.” Are you honestly inter- 
ested in these lessons yourself when May is calling you to 
come out of doors? Do you think your children will love 
the birds any better if they are required to write out their 
observations in a note-book?- Perhaps this kind of work 
may be useful at other seasons, but surely not when the 
summer is calling you into the woods, into the garden or 
even, if you are one of the unfortunate ones, into the city 
parks. But some children, you object, do not know how 
to enjoy or even to see, these things. True enough, but I 
doubt if you can show them how by lessons on the anatomy 
of a robin or by an herbarium of dried specimens, and de- 
scriptions in a book. If you have the love of nature in your 
heart you will know how to open the eyes of your children. 
But if these things do not particularly interest you, then 
teach drawing or music or language, but never nature study. 
To an enthusiastic gardener, a flower catalogue is one of the 
most fascinating books in the world. But his love and under- 
standing for flowers did not originate from a study of the 
catalogue. These things he found in the garden itself. 





An Ever-Present Difficulty 


- Thezother-day a teacher said to me, “I never realizeds 
untiljreading a magazine not long ago, that the editor really 
cared. anything about teachers, that she had any personal 
feeling about us at all.” I wonder how many teachers have 
this same idea, simply because it is impossible for any editor 
to solve all the difficult problems that confront her readers. 
Some of these difficulties ought to be more largely discussed, 
however, and teachers of experience should be more willing 
to]place that experience at the service of those just beginning 
their work. Here is one question that comes to me very 
often. ‘I have sixty second and third grade children in my 
room. - How, in the time at my disposal, can I reach those 
children individually?” Of course, the question is not al- 
ways asked in, this form, but the conditions are always the 
same: too many little children crowded together in one 





room, an overworked teacher, and an overburdened }cur- 
riculum. 

If any of you have been able to ameliorate these conditions 
I wish you would tell us how;you do it. Until we can enlarge 
the number of our primary teachers, untilfonly the best and 
more experienced are given charge of the lower grades, this 
problem will always confront us and every September will 
find a new set of young teachers struggling with it. 





Individual Teaching 


We are hearing a great ‘deal to-day about the necessity of 
individual teaching. Very little definite information i; at 
hand, however, to show the greater vaue of individual teach- 
ing over class instruction. The article by Dr. Elmer E- 
Jones, Professor of Education at the Indiana University, 
published in the current number of The Psychological Clinic, 
is therefore timely. 

Professor Jones picked out a first-grade class, and studied 
their progress in learning words during a period of sixteen 
weeks. During this time the average child in the class 
learned 150 words and over. Each week that the test was 
applied by Professor Jones, a few more words had been 
added to the child’s vocabulary. But there was one boy in 
class who at no time during the sixteen weeks had learned more 
than twelve words, and on the last day of the test, at the end 
of the sixteenth week, he knew only two words of the total 
number that had been taught the class. The boy was then 
given individual teaching. At the end of the second week 
the test showed that he knew eighteen words, and every week 
he added a few words to his vocabulary, until at the end of 
fourteen weeks of individual teaching he knew 130 words, 
doing just about as well as an average child under class 
instruction. Professor Jones’s results are a strong argument 
in favor of the establishment of special classes for children 
who are suposed to be mentally defective, as this boy was sup- 
posed to be, but are merely unable to progress because the 
methods of the class-room do not reach them individually. 

— The Elementary Teacher 





Contributor’s Calendar 
Material for PrmmAry EDUCATION 


September due May 1 
October ” July 20 
November “ Aug. 20 
December “ Sept. 20 
January “. Oct. 20 
February “ Nov. 20 
March * Dec. 20 
April > Jan. 20 
May ” Feb. 20 
June as Mar. 20 





If any of our old subscribers have bound volumes 
of Primary EpucatTIon, or complete sets of the 
magazine for the years 1896 and 1900, which they 
care to sell, the editor would be very glad to hear 
from them. 
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Notes 


THE FINGER Piay READER. By John 
W. Davis, District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, and Fanny Julien, First- 
year Teacher, New York City. Pupils’ Edi- 
tion, Parts One and Two, 35 cents each. 
Teachers’ Edition, Parts One and Two, 
so centseach. D.C. Heath & Co. 

This unique first reader contains a rare 
combination of action lessons, dramatized 
stories, rote songs, vocabulary building, 
nature work, and gems of children’s litera- 
ture. Its lessons are based on the games 
and songs of the kindergarten; yet the 
work does not require special kindergarten 
training on the part of the teacher. The 
Teachers’ Edition, which gives the pages 
for both teacher and pupil, contains ex- 
plicit directions for the acting of each 
play, as well as for the development of 
every new word and phonogram. It is the 
belief of the authors that the first reader 
should begin with the initial steps in read- 
ing and build up its own vocabulary, in- 
dependent of previous word acquirement 
which may have been gained through a 
primer. With this belief in view they have 
developed the phonic work with originality 
and skill. The pupil gets his introduction 
to “blend” with the first known word, and 
the succeeding steps are so gradual and 
sure that by the end of the book nearly all 
of the phonograms needed for ordinary 
reading have been imperceptibly acquired. 
Other excellent features are the wide mar- 
gins, well selected type, short lines, and 
phrased sentences, which prevent eye-strain 
and make ‘easy and intelligent reading, 
and which combine with a happy selection 
of subject matter to make a book that will 
delight the child because of its intrinsic 
interest, and the teacher because of its 
unusual teachable qualities. 


— The remarkable general endorsement 
of the playground movement and what it 
involves, by the voters of Massachusetts, 
is attracting attention nationally. Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, President of the Play- 
ground Association of America, and Chair- 
man of the Playground Extension Com- 
mittee of the Russell Sage foundation, 
makes this statement of interest: “The 
general sentiment of the voters of a state 
has been tested for the first time in America 
with reference to their estimation of play- 
grounds. It is fortunate that this test oc- 
curred in Massachusetts, because Massa- 
chusetts has had a longer playground ex- 
perience than any other state in America. 
The overwhelming vote in favor of play- 
grounds is an additional exidence that the 
American people propose, first of all, to 
take care of their children.” By supple- 
mentary returns from elections held in 
towns and cities of Massachusetts, the 
majority vote in favor of public play- 
grounds is considerably increased. The 
towns of Peabody, Westfield, and Plymouth 
have accepted the Act (Chapter 513, Acts 
of 1908). The City of Cambridge, voting 
recently, adopted it, 5431 to 849. The 
total approximate vote of all the 37 towns 
and cities that have taken favorable ac- 
tion on this matter is: yes, 145,000; no, 
32,000, 





Please Help Us Obtain a Library for Our School! 


Miss Gertrude Thompson, a teacher in Hanover, 
Mass., says in part: 

Taking the certificates to school one Wednesday 
morning, | explained to the children how we might 
obtain a library for our school. I felt doubtful as to 
whether we should be able to dispose of one hundred 
certificates, on account of the small community, but 
to my surprise, when Friday night came, I learned all 
tickets had been sold, one child selling twenty-nine. 

The children appoint a librarian, have their library 
cards, and keep the books out one week. A fine of 
one cent is charged for books not brought in on time, 
and this money is to be used for the purchasing of 
new books. 

Few people realize how much the formation of 
character depends on a wise selection of the books 
children read. 





**OUR LIBRARIAN ** 


ONLY THIS MONTH LEFT TO SECURE THIS SEASON A 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and Territories 
acknowledge their indebtedness to this method for easily and speedily 
founding or enlarging them. 

A POSTAL CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to 
request, bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, and full informa- 
tion, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes of our publication, cover- 
ing all grades and all subjects. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18E 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
Chicago New York Boston San Prancisce Atlanta 





390,000 TEACHERS 
Use the Augsburg Drawing Manuals 


THREE OF THEM cover all Grades 
$2.25 for the Set, prepaid 





Educational Publishing Company, 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Enclosed find $2.25, for which send me a set of THE 
AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 
[ can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 

If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 
have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 
ten days. 
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THe Run-Away PLACE. 
Eaton and Elise Underhill, 
Henry Holt & Co. 

This little piece of whimsical fiction has 
a peculiar interest for teachers. Miss 
Underhill is an instructor in the kinder- 
garten training department of the Normal 
College of the City of New York, and 
scattered through the book are shrewd or 
humorous bits of child-observation. The 
scene, which is Central Park, gives plenti- 
ful opportunity for this; and teachers will 
be interested as well as amused by the fifteen 
minute observation taken down by the hero 
and heroine, of the “motor activities” 
of a youngster aged “half past four.” 
The chapter where this occurs is in reality 
a plea for more playground space in our 
schools, and smaller classes. A present 
class-room is characterized as “forty ac- 
tive baby dynamos, with a tired teacher 
trying to hold the lid down.” We fancy 
this will strike a responsive chord in more 
han one bosom. 


By W. P. 
New York: 
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MODERN EDUCATORS AND THEIR IDEALS. 
By Tadasu Misawa, Ph.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The convenience of having in a single 
volume, a compendium of the educational 
views of the great philosophers of modern 
times is apparent to all teachers and students. 
The :reformers represented in this volume 
range from Comenius to Stanley Hall, and 
the chapter on each one is necessarily brief. 
The author, however, presents the gist of 
their teaching fairly and adequately and, 
so far as possible, in their own words. 
Each chapter is accompanied by a bibliog- 
raphy, and there are an excellent intro- 
duction and index. 


STUDIES IN THE History oF MODERN 
EpucaTion. By Charles Oliver Hoyt, 
Ph.D., New York, Boston, Chicago: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 

This book also presents the theories of 
great’ educators to students, but its aim is 
somewhat different. In the words of the 
author: “The plan has been (1) to present 
to the reader certain fundamental facts to- 
gether with the suggestion of a discussion; 
(2) to place before the student questions 
calculated to incite thought and to en- 
courage research; and (3) to direct this re- 
search by suggesting added material to be 
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used much or little as the circumstances will 
allow.”” The author has succeeded very 
happily in carrying out this plan and the 
student will find much of inspiration as 
well as enlightenment in its pages. ~ 





GOVERNESS WANTED 


The advertiser desires to ob- 
tain a thoroughly competent 
nursery governess for two girls 
of three and a half and five years 
of age. She wishes to engage a 
type of person much superior in 
breeding, natural ability, educa- 
tion and experience to those who 
are usually attracted to such 
positions, and will pay accord- 
ingly both in salary and consid- 
eration. Amswers are desired 
only from persons who, out of 
a fullness of practical experi- 
ence, are confident they can give 
thoroughly intelligent compan- 
ionship and care to the children. 
The advertiser is willing to pay 
whatever salary is necessary to 
obtain such a superior person as 
is desired. Address, 


PRIMARY EDUCATION (T) 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Primary Color Work—Farm Series, No. [X 


Sheep and lambs are the subject 
study. 
sheep in connection with the favorite 
individuality is always interesting. 


Some children may prefer to introduce a black 


If the pupils are ad- 


(See supplement) 
of this month’s 


A little light gray. 


studies. 


rhyme. 


vanced enough to attempt the representation of shadows, 
it may be well to let them paint or draw the same in a 
They have not been given in these elementary 
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NOTES «4 


— The public schools of Bloomington, 
Illinois, operate a savings bank, and the 
children have deposited about $2000 this 
year. It was found that they had money 
to draw out for buying Christmas presents. 


— It seems necessary to direct attention 
again to the lack of Normal teachers who 
have been trained to take up the work of 
educating the deaf. The needs of the pub- 
lic schools are not neglected, but for our 
institutions no provision is made by the 
State. Our teachers must be engaged from 
any available source. They may have 
entered some school for the deaf for a 
year’s training as to methods. They may 
not have done more than to render service 
for the privilege of observation and occa- 
sional substitution in class-room work. 
And many of them enter the work with 
lower educational qualifications than our 
standards should require.~ Such conditions 
ought not to exist. Because a_ child 
is deaf, his constitutional guarantee of an 
education ought not to be less valuable 
than that of his more fortunate brothers 
and sisters. He has an equally just claim 
to good teachers, and it ought to be the 
policy of the State to recognize that claim 
as a right, not as a charity. The law does 
not discriminate between the deaf and the 
hearing child. Then why should the 
officers of the law? 

Last year there were 1727 pupils in our 
schools for the deaf, and although there are 
twelve Normal schools in the State, not one 
gave any thought to the preparation of 
teachers for the deaf. The establishment 
of a department for this purpose in connec- 
tion with some Normal School could’ be 
accomplished without difficulty, and_ it 
should be done. Training in oral methods 
is the only additional preparation which 
needs to be required of any good teacher. 
Such teachers are always in demand, and 
the salaries offered by schools for the deaf 
are fairly attractive. — Edward C. Rider 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
A WELL-KNOWN LADy WILL SEND FREE 
TO ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
Curep HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. [I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dollars 
in vain, until a friend recommended a simple 
preparation which succeeded where all else 
failed, in giving me permanent relief from 
all trace of hair. I will send full particulars 
free, to enable any other sufferer to achieve 
the same happy results privately at home. 
All Lask is a 2-cent stamp forreply. Address 
Mrs. Careline Osgood, 485C., Custom 
Ilouse, Providence, R, L 


PRIMERS 


FOR ALL PHASES AND STAGES OF CHILD LIFE 


Story, Sound, Seasons and Hiawatha Primers for All New and Advanced Beginners 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
1. The Little Red Hen 

Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 














Il. The Three Pigs 

The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interest. 


Ill. The Three Bears 

Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. Three Little Kittens and Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


Il. Red Riding Hood— The Seven Kids 


The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic,is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


STILL MORE ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots— Reynard the Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not toil. 


Il. Jack and The Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads— Sleeping Beauty 
Three fine tales, re-written with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop 0’ My Thumb—Tom Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 
Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 
Cloth Each, 30 cents 


NEW FOLK LORE PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 


I. The Cat School (European Folk-lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well — The Goat and the 
Troll 

Northern Europe Folk-lore. 

Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 

Izmo. 88pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 














Ill. Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 
By JoHn Rvusxktn. Adapted by FRan- 
CESCA MARSHALL. 
Quaint, original illustrations. Humorous 
Tale told in picture, prose, and verse. 
I2 mo. go pp. Rich cloth, 30 cents. 


OTHER PRIMERS—FAVORITES OF THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 6 VOLS. 


Il. Little People’s Sound Primer 


By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 
Word-building with sound stories and drills. 
Illustrations interpretative of sounds. 
Each lesson specially illustrated. 
128 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


II. Book One of Sprague Classic Readers — 
A Primer 


“Bright, fresh, and full of life,’ comments 
one. Pedagogically sound and cannot fail 
to profit and delight children. 

Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Large type. 
Cloth, 30 cents. 


Ill. Black’s Primer — Book One—Black’s 
Graded Readers 


Vocabulary and grading the result of ex- 
treme care and experience. The whole les- 
son always in sight. Subject-matter engag- 
ing to children. 

125 illustrations. 8opp. Cloth, 25 cents. 


IV. Book One—Primer—Foundation Reader 
Series 

This book has the supreme merit of being 
nearly all that could be desired in worth and 
arrangement of content and in mechanical 
excellence. 
16 full-page Reproductions of Masterpieces. 

Cloth, 25 cents. 


V. Newion’s Our Little Folks’ Primer—The 
Seasons 


The reading matter based upon the topics 
associated with the seasons. Busy work of an 
attractive kind. All treatment plain and 
simple. 

150 illustrations, plain and colored. 146 pp. 
Boards, 25 cents. Cloth, 30 cents. 


VI. Seymour’s Good Time Primer 


Admirably fitted to the needs of beginners. 
The Hiawatha legend is simplified and 
adapted. 

Colored illustrations. Boards, 25 cents. Cloth, 
" 30 cents. 
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FARM SERIES, No. IX. THE SHEEP. 


Copyright, 1909, by L. E. Norris. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





NATURE STUDY FOR YOUN 


FIRST YEAR 


WELSH’S SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
Illustrated. 169 pp. Large type. 
Stories of familiar animals in and about the 
home, which instruct while they charm the 
little readers, who wonder and want to know 
ill about these curious creatures. 
Boards Te ek tS ee ee ee Oe a oe 
Cloth S £2.02 ew woke 38) .o ee 



































DAVIS’ NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG- 
EST READERS 


35 full-page illustrations. 16, pp. 
Large type. 

Simple reading, easily grasped by the child 
of the first grade, about animals of universal 
interest. 

Boards eM ae ee a ee es oe 
J ar eee oe er ay. ie 


WELSH’S OUT DOORS 


Illustrated. 182 pp. Large type. 
Cows, sheep, dogs, foxes, birds, frogs, and 
insects, talked about in an easy, familiar way, 
always diverting and informing the little 
ones. 
Boards. . ° ° ° . . ese oy @ * 30 
Cloth. . ee we ee ee 





NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 2-3 


_ Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and specially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 
coe, Oe ee eee -30 
Cloth “a ok ae ee ee a > .40 


CHASE’S PLANT BABIES AND THEIR 
CRADLES 
Illustrated. 142 pp. Large type. 
Strikingly original, bright, keeping the 
child mind on the alert, with not a dull nor 
unnecessary sentence. 
DGD ee GS 6 Ne Ole Bow ote ee 
Se say a oe a eg 
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SECOND YEAR 





BROOKS’S STORY OF THE RED 
CHILDREN 2-3 


Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 
162 pp. Large type. 

Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and 
romantic life of red men. These interest- 
ing myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the 
seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, 
are woven into stories that feed the young 
imagination. 

DNS it ts ss ee eS rw ee 
Saran a ae oe oe ee ee oe 


CHASE’S BUDS, STEMS, AND ROOTS 
Illustrated. 136 pp. Large type. 

Crisp, cheery, conversational in treatment, 

charming the pupil with the under-ground 

and above-ground beginnings, growth, ac- 

tivities and mysteries of plant life. 

Ds « « + te ee Be we we 

eee ow Se ee ee a es 


CHASE’S SOME OF OUR FLOWER 
FRIENDS 2-3 


Abundantly illustrated. 158 pp. Large type. 
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CHASE’S STORIES FROM BIRDLAND 
VOL. | 


Illustrated. 160 pp. Large type. 

The stories, the illustrations, found on 

nearly every page, and.the incidental direc- 

tions, bring the pupil into wholesome contact 
with nature. 

Boards . i oh at, ae ter molar en ka 

Ce oat 2 Oe Ce 5 eae) a ae ee 
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GEST READERS 


CHASE’S STORIES FROM BIRDLAND 
VOL. I 


Illustrated. 159 pp. Large type. 

The simple and interesting treatment of 
the first volume continued in describing the 
appearance, life, and habits of thirty or more 
other common birds. : 
eS a ae eerie ee. 
by Ee Ses ee .40 








- Fi =? 
CHASE’S CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM 
2-3 


Copiously illustrated. 

A story of little Indian girls and boys, in a 
wigwam, telling all about how they live and 
grow up into Indian ways and customs. 
Pe. < ae a x re ee eee ee 


THIRD YEAR 


KELLEY’S LEAVES FROM NATURE’S 
STORY-BOOK VOL.1 3-4 


Abundantly illustrated. 216 pp. 
Crowded with curious, highly entertaining 
and useful information about Pussy and her 
cousins of the field and forest, burrowing crea- 
tures, beavers, and other builders. 
PE sk ow 6 te 8 ee we ee we ae 
vo eee ae eee ee 

















STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD 


Illustrated. 159 pp. 

With much of the charm of Andersen’s 
enchanting strain, the children are lovingly 
guided in imaginary walks through Garden 
and Field to listen what the vines, the weeds, 
have to say of themselves. 

a ee er ee eo 
Se Ss «a ee ote we awoke eee eee 


LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME 3-4 


Illustrated. 106 pp. 

This beautiful volume groups delightfully 
and instructively together those oft-told tales 
from English, Norse, American Indian, and 
Greek sources, and leads the children to inter- 
pret their beautiful symbolism. 

DOME 6 2 6 tet ce ee wh ee 
Cee as + Ge ee Se eo -40 
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|MENNEN’S| 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 





xs 


“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing an 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “‘Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail '25cents—Samplefree. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 


Pears’ 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a_ perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 








GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. evi ls 
Mennen’s caaates Skin by fetus wrapperl No V ° 
Si y D ed for the nursery. 
Mennen's Son Yang Teilet Powder, Oriental Odor Samples 
Sold only at Stores. Matchless for the complexion. 














PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The greatly reduced rates authorized by the various railroads for the meeting 
of the National Education Association, to be held at Denver, Colo., July 5 to 9, 
afford an exceptional opportunity for teachers, educators and others to make a 
holiday trip to the Rocky Mountains during the early Summer at a minimum cost. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell tickets to Denver, Colorado 
Springs or Pueblo and return, on June 30, July 1, 2 and 3, at the following fares: 
New York, $60.00; Philadelphia, $57.40; Baltimore, $55.15; Washington, $55.15; 
and at proportionate rates from other points. 

These tickets will be good going either via Chicago or St. Louis, over authorized 
routes, and will be good for return passage through either Chicago or St. Louis, 
until September 1, inclusive. Liberal stop-over privileges will be accorded to 
holders of these tickets. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad maintains an admirable schedule of trains between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago and St. Louis, which 
may be used to advantage in making the trip to and from Denver. 

Tickets, Pullman reservations and full information may be obtained from 

C. Studds, D. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

R. Macdonough, D. P. A., 5 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

Wm. Pedrick, Jr., D. P. A., 1433 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. Hasson, Jr., D. P. A., Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
B. M. Newbold, D. P. A., Fifteenth and G Streets, Washington, D. C. 








TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them ‘can hope only to get you interested by their 
mecessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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